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EDITO 


By E. R. Root. 
TAKE NOTICE—HONEY-DEW HONEY CAN 
BE SOLD AS HONEY. 

ANY comb or extracted honey that has any 
considerable quantity of honey-dew in it, or 
enough to give it a flavor of honey-dew, 
should be sold as ‘“‘honey-dew honey”’ and 
not honey, otherwise the vender will be lia- 
ble to prosecution for violation of ithe pure- 
food law. Honey-dew, even though the 
bees gathered it and the bee-keeper took it 
out of the hive, can not pass for ‘‘ honey,”’ 
and must not be sold except as ‘‘honey-dew 
honey.”’ 








NOT 


HONEY-CROP PROSPECTS FOR 1909. 

It is a little early yet to give any accurate 
predictions. The reports from over the 
country indicate that the crop will be very 
much lighter than that of last year; but it 
should be remembered that ivu8 was a 
“‘bumperseason.’’ Reports already in show 
that the flow around Ohio is poorer than in 
points more distant. In the East the crop is 
variously reported poor, fair, and good, with 
a little honey-dew. In Ohio and Indiana 
there has been a large amount of this black 
stuff from hickory and oaks, and a lighter 
flow from clover. The basswoods are show- 
ing up well. In Illinois and Michigan the 
season is reported poor, fair. and good. It 
is still a little early to get any thing definite 
from the northwestern States like Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. In Missouri the season is 
reported from good to very good. Colorado, 
apparently, will have a good crop; Arizona 
half a crop. California will fall far below 
earlier expectations. It has been estimated 
that there will be anywhere from one-fourth 
to one-third of a crop in that State. 

The fact that so much honey-dew has been 
gathered in the central States, and much of 
it mixed with first-quality table honey, will 
have a very strong tendency to boost prices 
on a strictly pure clover and basswood. By 
the way, basswoods from all sections are re- 
ported very promising. 

The apple crop is reported light. The oth- 
er day, in the Cleveland markets red rasp- 
berries were retailing at 28 cts. Other fruit 
seems to be somewhat scarce. Taking every 
thing into consideration there is every indi- 
cation to show that prices on a strictly fine 
article of white table honey, clover and bass- 
wood, or clover and basswood mixed, should 
be well. up. The mixtures of clover and 





honey-dew should be sold, as far as possible, 
around home where the producer is known. 
It would be a great mistake to ship much of 
it to the distant markets, because it can have 
only one effect—to depress prices. Because 
of this dark stuff in much of the Eastern 
honey, good prices should be secured on 
Western alfalfa, particularly Colorado honey. 

The reports are only partially in; but we 
request our subscribers from every section 
of the United States to write and let us know 
what the season is or has been. Give as ac- 


curate information as you can get. 


SEND YOUR FOUL-BROOD SPECIMENS TO WASH- 
INGTON. 

IN view of the fact that the United States 
government, through the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, is willing to examine all specimens 
of diseased brood, and render a report free 
of charge, we would respectfully suggest 
that all suspicious samples be hereafter sent 
to Washington, to Dr. E. F. Phillips, of fhe 
Bureau of Entomology, instead of to Medina. 
We are very willing to diagnose and report 
on any samples sent us; but the government 
officials are very much better ge for 
giving an accurate determination, and, what 
is more, they are willing to send out a spe- 
cial box with a frank for the return of the 
specimen to be examined. 

The action of the Bureau of Entomolgy in 
fighting diseases among bees is highly com- 
mendable; and it should have the thanks of 
all the bee-keepers of thiscountry. The sit- 
uation was getting where nothing but nation- 
al aid would be effective; and the time will 
doubtless soon come when the government 
will have to go further and require inspec- 
tion of all yards from which nuclei or colo- 
nies are sent from one state to another. 


THE NEW CORRUGATED SHIPPING-CASE; THE 
EXPERIMENT OF SENDING HONEY CASED IN 
ONE OF THEM BY EXPRFSS, AS MENTIONED 
ON PAGE 356, JUNE 15, NOT A FAIR TEST. 


J. E. CRANE was somewhat surprised to 
think that we should think of sending a case 
of honey put up in one of these new corru- 
ag ye carriers by express to New York. 

e was very sure it could only result in fail- 
ure, and, as it turned out, the test was mis- 
leading and unfair. 

We well knew it would be a severe one, 
but thought it might stand it, and, if so. it 
would goa long way to prove its merits. The 
fact of the matter is, there is no real need of 
sending honey by express, because the 
charges would more than eat up the profits 
of honey transported on that plan. 
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Mr. Crane also takes occasion to criticise 
our statement where we advise the use of 
carriers for these new paper cases, even 
when sent by freight. whi e he admits that 
it may be wise for some people to use them, 
yet he has sent large shipments of honey in 
them repeatedly by freight, without carriers, 
the honey going through in first-class condi- 
tion. 

As to whether carrier should be used or 
not, we think it will depend largely upon the 
railroads over which the honey is to be ship- 

ed, the distance, and how well the honey is 
astened in the sections. Perhaps it would 
be wise not to try too large a shipment by 
freight at the start without carriers. 

r. Crane also draws attention to the fact 
that our shipment of single-crate case of 
comb honey in the new paper carrier had no 
label or any thing to indicate the fragile char- 
acter of the contents. That being the case, 
he doesn’t see how it would be possible for 
any goods like honey to go through without 
being utterly smashed to pieces. He also in- 
quires whether the case that was used to 
transport this honey was like the sample we 
sent him in which the cross-partitions were 
of the same height as the sections: that the 
cases he was making and supplying had 
cross-partitions that were higher than the 
depth of the sections. These cross-partitions 
he further explained would then ee the 
weight of any other cases or boxes that might 
be placed upon the package, thus taking the 
strain entirely off from the sections. e re- 


— by saying that the case we — the 
i 


oney in to New York had the partitions of 
the same height as the sections. 

In any event we hope that our readers will 
not be prejudiced against the new container, 
as we firmly believe it has merits that will 
shove it to the front, and eg crowd its 
wooden competitor out of the field entirely. 
This season will probably determine to a 
great extent its future. 

DEAD OR PICKLED BROOD MORE PREVALENT 
THIS YEAR; HOW TO RECOGNIZE IT. 


THERE has been considerable dead brood 
reported from various sections of the country 
—rather more this season than usual. We 
can account for it only on the ground of the 
cool backward spring, and the yy of 
natural pollen. Asa general thing the bees 
are able to secure nitrogenous food in the 
spring much earlier than they did this year. 
When there is a scarcity of this commodity 
in the hives some of the young larvez die, 
because they do not have, as we say in poul- 
try parlance, a ‘‘ balanced ration.” 

uch of the so-called pickled brood, and 
perhaps all of it, is nothing more nor less 
than starved brood, even though there is 
lenty of honey in the hive. Very often we 
ind dead brood when there isa lack of nurse 
bees. In that case we would have to call 
it neglected brood. Larve that die from 
want of proper nourishment show some 
marked characteristics, and perhaps a de- 
scription right here will allay the fears of some 
who may think they have foul brood. 
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Dead brood is noticeable, usually, in the 
cells not sealed. The larva lies on its back 
in the bottom of the cell, with its two ends 
curved upward. Just after its death there 
appear two little black specks, one at each 
end. This blackness continues to extend 
down the length of the body; and when this 
dark color meets from both ends the larva 
begins, to shrivel up; but, unlike foul brood, 
the grub does not melt down into a shapeless 
mass. In this respect it looks like black 
brood. But it differs from that diseasé in 
that there is no —— odor, no sugges- 
tion of foulness. Foul brood stinks horribly 
—more so than any other brood.disease by 
far. Black brood has a slightly foul odor 
combined with a yeasty, sour smell. 

Ordinary dead brood will appear in a good 
many hives in a bee-yard when the combs 
have been exposed or when there is a lack 
of pollen as there was this year; but, unlike 
the real black brood or foul brood, the dead 
specimens will be removed in two or three 
weeks. 

WHY IS IT THAT BEES ARE MORE INCLINED TO 
STING AT TIMES THAN OTHERS? 


SOMETIMES bees are ‘‘ pesky mean,”’ as the 
boys say; at other times they can be handled 
like kittens. A few days ago we had occa- 
sion to go down to our Harrington yard and 
put on some supers. The bees were coming 
in heavily from the oak and hickory trees, 
from which they were gathering honey-dew. 
They would roar on these trees early in the 
morning, and more or less all day, unless in- 
terrupted by thunder showers, which were 
more or less frequent at the time. 

On the occasion referred to, the bees were 
coming in heavily laden with honey-dew. 
The sky was becoming overcast with dark 
clouds; there was a low rumble of distant 
thunder; the bees were pouring in pellmell 
to get in before it rained. There was a little 
dash of rain, but we paid no attention to it 
and went on with our work. Oh! but the 
bees were ugly! They stung through the 
clothing—everywhere over the body. They 
had been interrupted, and the light storm- 
dash had spoiled their fun. We went on 

iving room, and in the mean time some of 
the big colonies were just determined that 
we should keep away. The onslaught of 
their attack was furious. At times we had 
to retreat in inglorious defeat. Back we 
went at them again with heavy clouds of 
smoke, for that was the only way we could 
conquer them. Next day we went down to 
this same yard and handled those colonies 
again. Not a bee offered to sting; all was 

uiet and serene. Why wasthis? The con- 

itions were different. The sky was bright 
and the bees were busy in the fields. 

Our man had a similar experience at the 
basswood yard on this particular day when 
the bees were so cross at the Harrington 
yard. The weather conditions of an impend- 
ing storm were about the same; but this time 
the bees manifested their ill will toward both 
man and beast. There wasa field of corn 
right next to the yard, and directly in line of 
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the flight of the bees. The bees were re- 
turning to the apiary in great droves. The 
storm interrupted their work temporarily, 
and in the meantime the farmer with his 
team was trying to cultivate this corn. The 
bees became furious, drove the farmer and 
his horses off the field, and so enraged did 
they become that they attacked the horses in 
bunches, and at one time it was feared seri- 
ous consequences might follow. 

At first we were afraid there might have 
been some robbing, but there was no evi- 
dence of any. We have come to the conclu- 
sion that the crossness was due to the sud- 
den interruption of the field work, for bees 
are usually crosser right after a little dash of 
rain. It is probable that, when they started 
to the fields again, they were unable to get 
nectar, and on their return attacked every 
thing in sight. 

Fearing a repetition of this trouble on oth- 
er days, we supplied the farmer with large 
blankets, covering the bodies of the horses, 
as well as the heads, with holes cut out for 
the eyes and nose. In the mean time the 
weather changed, and our neighbor did his 
cultivating without interruption and without 
protection for the horses. 

But this black honey-dew seems to have 
the effect of making the bees crosser than 
we have ever known them in all our experi- 
ence. It does not seem to make a great deal 
of difference what the strain of beesis. They 
will have their good and bad days. The 
probabilities are that, while the bees are 
working on this honey-dew, a rain washes it 
off the leaves more thoroughly than the nec- 
tar is washed out of the blossoms of the clo- 
vers or basswoods. Basswoods, with their 
blossoms hanging downward so as to shed 
water, especially are less affected by rain 
than clovers and other blossoms pointing 
upward. : 


BEES CROSS AT VERNON BURT’S. 


Later.—After writing the foregoing, we 
had an interview with Mr. Vernon Burt, our 
honey-man of this locality. He reports that 
this honey-dew from hickory and oak is be- 
ing gathered in his locality; that he never 
knew the bees to be so cross as this year. 
So vicious are they that they have stung him 
through the clothing repeatedly—just as they 
had done for us at the Harrington yard. He 
attributes the cause to the sudden stoppage 
of this honey-dew honey after the bees got 
nicely at work on it. A dash of rain will 
wash all this saccharine matter off the leaves 
of the oaks and hickories so completely that 
the supply is entirely cut off, and hence the 
irritability of the bees. .* : 


GLOVES FOR CROSS BEES; HOW TO MAKE 
GLOVES STING-PROOF. 


During one of the onslaughts, when the 
bees seemed particularly furious at the Har- 
rington yard, we put on a pair of long-sleeved 
gloves with the fingers cut off. While these 
protected us to a certain extent we discover- 
ed that their very protection was the means of 
our getting some stings that weéwould not 


have received otherwise. With the_ bare 


hands and wrists one can always feel the pre- 
liminary clutch or clawing of the bee into the 
skin just before it delivers its sting. It is this 
preliminary grab that gives warning; and if 
one is quick enough he can rub the bee off, 
or crush it, and so avoid the sting. Now, 
when one has gloves on, the bee can work 
its sting through the material, and, presto! 
the wearer has received a sting without 
warning. We seldom wear gloves; but on 
this particular day when we wore them we 
received a good many stings through them 
and we are of the opinion that, had our 
hands been bare, we could have saved some 
of these jabs, although others might have 
been received that were warded off by the 
gloves. 

Nearly all gloves can be rendered sting- 
proof to a great extent by — on them a 
coat of white-lead paint. The gloves which 
we wore had no coating of any sort. They 
were a little small, and therefore tight-fitting. 
It is important that a glove be /oose-fitting, 
so the material of which it is made will not 
come in contact with the flesh of the hand or 
wrist at every point. When it is given a 
coat of paint it will afford good protection. 
However, we have no use for gloves of any 
sort except when bees are awfully cross, and 
hereafter we will see to it that they are a lit- 
tle large. ° 


A BAD STING. 


Speaking of stings reminds us of an occa- 
sion when we were stung near the nail of 
the middle finger of the left hand. We were 
giving a demonstration of live-bee handling 
with bees taken from the cellar, for it was in 
the winter. At the time of receiving the 
wound we had a frame of bees in each hand, 
and it was impossible to extract the sting. 
The result was a very severe wound; and by 
the time we could remove the sting, almost 
the entire contents of the poison-bag had 
been injected into the flesh. We thought 
nothing of the matter, but were painfully 
conscious of having received a jab that was 
pen epee to say the least. Thinking the 
pain would let up, we thought nothing more 
about it. Along in the night we noticed that 
the finger was beginning to turn black and 
to swe pean, Na - does not ordinarily 
happen with us. e fever of the affected 
member became so high that sleep was im- 
possible. Fearing blood-poisoning we open- 
ed up the wound a little and began vigorous- 
ly sucking the finger. In the course of half 
an hour the swelling had gone down, the 
black disedloration had disappeared, and, 
very largely, the pain. 

e have never known a case of blood- 
poisoning following a sting; but as this was 
received from a bee that had been taken 
from a bee-cellar in midwinter, it possibly 
had not the opportunity to cleanse itself as 
it would do if it had been flying every day. 
Whether any thing serious would have re- 
sulted had we not taken the precaution to 
open the wound and suck the finger we can 
not say. We merely mention the incident, 
thinking that possibly others may have had a 
similar experience. 
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STRAY STRAWS 


By Dr. C. C. MILLER 








YELLOw alfalfa—is it common? A few 
stalks on my place. 


BEES BUSY, July 1, on alfalfa on my place. 
[But you do not say whether they are busy 
on any thing else.—ED. } 


SWEET CLOVER of white variety 26 days 
later than the yellow, here, in blooming. 
{About the same here.—ED. } 


ONE TIME I put brood over enamel cloth on 
top of sections, as mentioned on p. 398, and 
sections were badly darkened. 


L. C. TAYLOR’S experience, p. 412, agrees 
with my preconceived notion, but is not con- 
clusive. The result might have been the 
same without excluders. 


LET ME ADD an amendment to E. D. Town- 
send’s plan for preventing a second swarm, 
p. 408. Instead of —s the old hive ata 
distance right — let the two hives stand 
together for a week, then move the old hive 
away. That stops all honey coming in about 
the time for second swarming, and is a surer 
prevention. 


AN ITEM copied from GLEANINGS is going 
the rounds of the German journals, advising 
to stop robbing by piling hay or straw at en- 
trance, but leaving one corner of the entrance 
open for the bees of the colony. That last nul- 
lifies the whole business. Pile straw a foot 
deep all about the entrance; don’t leave an 
opening for anybody, and keep straw well 
drenched with water. It F aape discourages 
the robbers, but will hardly act permanently 
with a weak queenless colony. The bees of 
the colony will dig their way through the wet 
straw. [Our German contemporaries have 
certainly got our instructions a little mixed. 
We never have advised leaving one corner 
of the entrance open for the bees of the col- 
ony. This must have been an interpolation. 
We endorse all that Dr. Miller says, and we 
do not know how it would be possible to 
check robbing by the wet-grass plan by leav- 
ing part of the entrance open or exposed, as 
is quoted from the German journals.—ED. } 


T. W. COWAN says wax is yellow from the 
start. I sent him a bit of virgin comb melt- 
ed up that was dirty, but fairly white. Brit- 
ish Bee Journal's bright paragrapher, L. S. 
Crawshaw, wants to know more about it. 
There’s little to tell. I think all virgin comb 
in my apiary is white. (I'd hardly call melt- 
ed cappings virgin.) The ren ering has 
nothing to do with it. I doubt if there’s any 
perceptible tinge of yellow in the wax-scales 
as they come from the wax-pockets. In Eng- 
land they’re yellow, at least well tinged. 
How is it at Medina and elsewhere in this 
country? Remember that a single scale will 
not show the tint like a melted mass. [This 
question of the color of new wax depends 
very largely upon the conditions of locality 
and season. In our locality new comb is 
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usually pearl white; but this year, owing to 
the large amount of dark-colored honey-dew 
and much pollen that have been gathered, 
the new combs are taking on in some cas: s 
a very light yellow hue, while in others they 
seem to be almostwhite We suppose this is 
owing to the fact that some colonies will 
gather more of this dark stuff, while others 
will gather less of it and more of the white 
honey. In some localities we have seen that 
the new combs are muddy white. In most 
instances this is due to their proximity to 
old combs; but in others it is clearly owing 
to the character of the honey and pollen that 
are gathered. But the question may be ask- 
ed, ‘‘Why is commercial wax yellow and 
brown?’ Probably because most of it comes 
from old combs containing more or less of 
pollen and some dirt.—ED. | 


A PRETTY MESS you’ve got me into, Mr. Ed- 
itor. Three different German bee-journals 
are saying things about me for saying it was 
‘‘stupid clannishness”’ for Austrian bee- 
keepers to come so near the size of the Lang- 
stroth frame and not have its exact dimen- 
sions. See Straw, page 98. Good German 
friends. I never said any thing of the kind. 
It was that editor in a footnote. Go for him 

ood and hard. I cheerfully concede that 
I don’t know as well as you what fits your 
conditions. The one bad thing about you is 
that you print such good bee journals in a 
language so hard for me to read. [But you 
do know, doctor, that a frame that has only 
ten square inches more of brood space than 
the regular Langstroth can not be appreci- 
ably better than the standard Langstroth, 
that is standard in the United States and 
Canada, and standard in a good many of the 
South American colonies, as well as in some 
parts of Europe and Africa. The point we 
were trying to make is that, when the Aus- 
trians were adopting a standard that was al- 
most the same thing as our Langstroth, why 
did they not take something that would be 
exactly the same, and thus save a great deal 
on the cost of the supplies? Many orders 
come from Europe for American goods, and 
our Austrian bee-keepers would have saved 
materially in the cost of frames and hives 
from this country by adopting Langstroth di- 
mensions. In this case a miss is as good as 
amile. If they had adopted dimensions that 
were essentially different, both as to the 
number of square inches and as to the shape 
of the frame, then we could see, perhaps, 
some reason why their local conditions might 
demand such dimensions. 

A few years ago you used a frame that was 
almost Langstroth, but not quite. You found 
it enough advantage to discard all of your al- 
most-Langstroth hives and frames to adopt 
the regular standard Langstroth, not because 
you found you would gain in honey or in 
convenience in handling the bees, but be- 
cause you would save materially in the cost 
of the supplies; and, what is more, those 
same bees when housed in standard hives 
and frames would bring a higher price in the 
open market than on something that is just 
a little different.—Ep. } 
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BEE-KEEPING IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By Louis SCHOLL, NEW BRAUNFELS, TEX. 








JUST A PLAIN BUTCHER-KNIFE. 


No need to fear, Mr. Editor, page 359. 
When a downward stroke is used, the comb 
is leaned over slightly; the cappings fall 
away. Why! te? as —- tis just as 
you would cut off a beefsteak on a block in 
front of you. You wouldn’t think of draw- 
ing your knife up in doing this. Neither 
would you want a clumsy, bevel-edged knife 
to cleave off a nice thin steak. No, a good 
sharp butcher-knife is the thing for that; the 
same for me for shaving off those cappings 
—just a plain sharp knife, of good steel and 
the proper shape, length, and weight. 


> 


THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES THE WORM. 


But how are you going to be early with a 
honey crop to catch the high prices before 
the other fellows come into the market if 
you have a short or slow flow, and that es- 
pecially with your early flow a. you 
only from 25 to 35 Ibs. of surplus, or for an 
entire poor year? If this is stored in the 
much-used deep ten-frame L. extracting- 
supers it will hardly be in condition to be 
taken off. Very little of it will be sealed, 


owing to the combs not being all filled, and 
one must wait for them to be completed. 


But not so with shallow supers. We have 
found a greater difference in this respect 
this season than ever before. Our spring 
crop was a slight one, but the bees went to 
work in the shallow supers. In the dee 
ones they hesitated. There was too muc 
room for the sparing yield. The result was 
that those in the shallow supers not onl 
started earlier but finished more, soon need- 
ing a second super. 

While the deep L. supers contain quite a 
quantity of honey, very little of it is ready 
to take off, as it is scattered throughout the 
combs, with some green honey intermixed, 
which the bees are still bringing in sparing- 
ly. It is not profitable to go through these 
supers and remove only the completed 
combs, of which there are few, as it con- 
sumes entirely too much time. 

With the shallow supers we find all the 
upper ones completed, sealed over, and 
ready to be taken right off. The honey is 
riper since the bees egan earlier, and has 
been stored more nearly at the same time, 
and always in the uppermost part of the 
hive. Is there any doubt about this — a 
Superior grade of surplus honey over that 
which is stored in deep combs, besides en- 
abling us to produce more of it, and that 
poner, in the shallow supers than in deep 

es? 

It may be said that a really true bee-keep- 
er does not fuss (?) with such work as re- 
moving surplus a when there is — 
such a little to take. But suppose that is all 
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you have] made {in a poor season, and you 
must take it off; or, in a case like ours, you 
have early orders at a good price. Such op- 
ortunities mean just so much more profit 
or us; and while it may well be called ‘‘fuss- 
ing’’ if deep combs are taken into consider- 
ation it does “not apply with the shallow 
supers. 
ust stop and figure. We get earlier hon- 
ey, of better quality, and for a better price, 
and all that with less work or “‘fussing,”’ if 
you please, by using shallow-frame supers. 
Applied to only a single colony or one apiary, 
the difference is not so very preceptible. 
Apply it to hundreds of colonies in more 
than a dozen apiaries, and—? It is am easy 
matter for us, with smoker in hand, to pro- 
ceed from — to colony, removing each 
er super, without handling a single comb, 
at the rate of more than a ton an hour for a 
single person, of this superior early surplus 
honey, which makes its production more 
profitable than by what we call ‘‘the old 
way.”’ 
+ 


TEXAS BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION PROGRAM. 


July 27—30, 1909. These are the dates of 
the next annual meeting of the Texas Bee- 
keepers’ Association, at College Station, at 
A. and M. College. It is during the meeting 
of the Texas Farmers’ Congress, one of the 
me gees agricultural organizations of the 

ind, and it is worth anybody’s time to at- 
tend. One cent a mile railroad fare on. all 
roads. This ischeap enough forall. Every- 
body is invited. Make up your mind to help 
make this the greatest meeting ever held. 

Our program is found below: 


First day—roll-call. Prayer by W. A. Sampey; Pres- 
ident’s annual address; reception of members. “Past 
and Present Status of Bee-keeping in Texas,”’ by Louis 
H. Scholl. ‘Extracted Honey and Why I Produce It,” 
by T. P. Robinson, J. T. McGuffin; ‘Supplies for the 
Apiary; what I Recommend, and Why,” by W. H. 
White, Udo Toepperwein. 

Second day.—*“ The Co-operative Merits of the 8 and 
10 Frame Hive,” by F. L. Aten, Harley Johnson; “‘Bee- 
keeping from a Specialist’s Standpoint; Does it Pay to 
Mix with Other Business?” by W. O. Victor, C. S. Phil- 
lips; ‘‘Out-apiaries (a discussion as to the rights of the 
landlord on whose property bees are located),” by I. 
B. Manlove, J. W. Taylor; ‘‘Comparative Merits of the 
Different Races of Bees,” by Wald C. Conrads, Hugo 
Sattler; “Artificial Increase, the Best Methods,” by 
Willie Atchley, Wm. Cravens; “Out-apiaries, their 
Management and Care,”’ by W. H. Laws, A. T. Mills. 

Third day.—‘‘The Honey Market, and How shall we 
Improve It?’ O. P. Hyde, Udo Toepperwein.” ‘The 
Best Manner of Rearing Queens for the Honey-pro- 
ducer,” John W. Pharr, F. L. Aten; “The A. and M. 
College Experiment Apiary,” by Ernest E. Scholl. Re- 
port of Committees. Election of Officers. Adjourn- 
ment. 


The program has been arranged by Mr. 
Laws, our committee on program, and it is 
hoped that each participant will ‘‘ be there ’’ 
with a good talk. In addition tothe meeting 
there will be an exhibit of all kinds of things 
pertaining to apiculture, and every one of 
our bee-keepers should bring or send all he 
can to make this feature a creditable one 
also. Premiums of all kinds will be offered 
that will be worth winning. 

As soon as you see this make your arrange- 
ments to go. July 27 to 30 are the dates. 
Don’t forget them. 
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SIFTINGS. 


By J. E. CRANE, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 








Louis H. Scholl’s views on spring cleaning, 

age 156, March 15, are just as applicable to 
the Northland as to Texas—saves lots of 
bother during the busy season. 

> 

That new trick on robbers by Louis H. 
Scholl, page 227, April 5, is well worth re- 
membering, for it seems usually those quaker- 
like colonies that give us the most trouble in 
being robbed. is seems to be a world 
where Providence pee to favor such as 
stand up for their rights, and bees are no ex- 
ception to the rule. 


The World’s Work for June opens a health 
department; and it is an interesting fact that 
in their list of foods in the order of their ex- 
cellence for general purposes they place hon- 
ey fourth in the list of 24 kinds—only fruits, 
nuts, and grains, including bread, coming 
ahead of honey. Pretty good! They do not 
even include glucose (excuse me—I mean 
corn syrup) in the list. 


Sa 

I have been surprised this spring, in look- 
ing over my bees for queens, to find so large 
a number of young last-year queens, even 
wheré there was very little swarming. This 
shows there must have been a good many 
supersedures last season after the heavy flow 
of honey. Still we find my old queens fail- 
ing this spring, showing that not as many 
id queens were superseded as should have 


1 
re) 
been. 


se 

To promote alsike growing it would be well 
to furnish leaflets giving complete informa- 
tion as to the great value of alsike clover and 
its cultivation, and printed so as to be placed 
in the local seed-stores for tuitous distri- 
bution to farmers. Something of this sort 
has been gotten out; but, as I remember, it 
was more largely extracts from agricultural 
publications rather than giving its great value 
as a forage-plant. The same course might 
be pursued with buckwheat. 

> 

ener of clovers reminds me of the 
very sensible editorial on artificial pasturage, 
page 187, April 1. I believe no better invest- 
ment can be made by extensive bee-keepers 
than by pushing the cultivation of Swedish 
clover and buckwheat where the soils are 
suitable. I believe it would be good business 
policy to furnish the seed at half cost to all 
within one and a half miles, or even two 
miles, as I am satisfied we should find it 
much to our advantage to do so. 


> 
On page 190, April 1, Dr. Miller favors a 
ight board fence for windbreak, as it will be 
helpful twenty days to one that it will be dis- 
advantageous. es, doctor; but that one 


day may ruin your colony. Better by fara - 


picket fence, or, best of all, a run of ever- 
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ens or a forest that will break the winds 

ut will preserve a somewhat uniform tem- 

perature. In twoof our well-protected yards 

numbering 149 colonies we have lost but one 

colony, and that from starvation; and we are 

making artificial swarms to prevent natural 
swarming (June 1). 


+ 

I was, as doubtless many other bee-keep- 
ers were, interested in the article by Mr. 
Morrison, page 242, on the life and death of 
E. L. Pratt. He was a kind of enigma to me, 
as he did not, so far as I know, write under 
his own name, and some way we had not fully 
understood him. Many thanks to Mr. 
Morrison. One can not easily forget the life- 
like photograph of Mr. Hooker and Mr. Pratt 
on the same page. Somehow I enjoy the 
pictures in GLEANINGS quite as much as any 
part, and wish I had earlier learned the art 
of picture-making. The bee-keeper of the 
future should learn to take pictures as a part 
of his profession. 

* 

A great deal has been written during the 
last few months as to the drouth or winter- 
killing of clover. We can judge now better 
than ever as to the resale of last year’s 
drouth. We find that, where the drouth was 
most severe, we have the least clover, espe- 
cially white, of which there is little. Alsike 
or red, where it was able to get down into 
the earth deep enough to find moisture, fared 
better; but much of the alsike from seed 
sown a year ago, from which we expect our 
best yields of honey, was badly killed by the 
excessively dry weather of last summer. A 
few miles to the north or south or east it has, 
owing to showers at the most critical time, 
come out much better. We have had one of 
the most favorable winters for clovers; and, 
followed by a wet spring, it makes the pros- 

ects much brighter than would otherwise 

e possible. 








QUEENS DIE IN CELLS BECAUSE OF POOR FEED. 


Last August we had some frames of queen-cells die 
just after being capped over, and we attributed the 
cause to some sugar syrup that had been standing ina 
tin can for some time. The trouble disappeared when 
we used fresh syrup, and all the cells we are raising 
now are healthy. We wrote Mr. Gates in regard to 
the matter, and he replied that he had experienced the 
same trouble, and had not ascertained the cause. Have 
you ever had any thing of this nature occur in your 
yard? W. W. CARY & SON. 

Lyonsville, Mass. 


(We referred the matter to our Mr. Bain, of the home 
yard, and Mr. Pritchard, of the north yard, who are 
rearing our queens. They have experienced no trou- 
ble such as you describe. Our Mr. Bain, however, 
says that he has occasionally had queens die in the 
cells, and always attributed the cause to the queen. 
When he tried other queens he experienced no further 
trouble.—Eb. | 


QUEENS INJURED BY SHAKING. 


Is there much danger of injuring a queen when 
heavy with eggs by shaking her and the bees promis- 
cuously on the hard ground? 

Moorpark, Cal. C. A. EVERETT. 


{If a queen is shaken with a lot of bees on the grass 
there 1 usually be no damage done. Ifthe shaking 
is to take place over hard-packed ground or over 4 
board we would advise picking her off the comb first. 
—ED. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH 
DOOLITTLE 


AT BORODINO, NEW YORK. 








BEES GO FROM ONE FLOWER TO ANOTHER. 

In gathering honey, bees do not visit different kinds 
of flowers in one trip, but gather from _ one kind of 
flowers only. This is right, is it not? Please tell us 
in GLEANINGS. Two subscribers to that paper do not 
agree in this matter. 

Now, if this correspondent had merely said 
that bees gather pollen of one color on one 
trip I should have agreed with him, for I 
never saw a bee with mixed colors of pollen 
in the pollen-baskets, although I have many 
times seen different-colored pollen put into 
one cell. But when we come to honey, I 
have repeatedly seen bees fly from a currant 
to a gooseberry bush, and from raspberry 
bloom to clover, and vice versa. I have also 
seen bees gathering nectar from red, white, 
and alsike clover at the same time. I have 
seen them go from the red variety of rasp- 
berry to the black, where the different kinds 
of bushes were planted side by side, and 
from catnip flowers to the bloom on mother- 
wort, where these grew near together. 

CELL-CAPPINGS. 

What is the significance of finding in the morning, 
say from twenty to one hundred little round caps of 
wax near the entrance to some hives, while others do 
not have any? 

So far as my observation goes, such caps 
signify that drones are emerging from their 
cells; for if one will take the time to examine 


he will find that the drone, in emerging from 


the cell, bites the cover to the cell entirely 
off by a smooth cut, while the workers leave 
only fragments of the cappings of their cell- 
coverings in gnawing out when emerging. 
The queen cuts off the capping to her cell 
the same as does the drone, except, as arule, 
a litte piece on one side is left which acts 
like the hinge to a door, the door often being 
pushed shut, or closing after the queen has 
gone out. If it is thus closed, the bees often 
make it fast, so that the bee-keeper is often 
deceived into thinking that the queen has 
notemerged. I have many times used such 
in my earlier years of bee-keeping, giving 
them to queenless colonies Then it often 
happens that, as soon as the queen has emerg- 
ed from her cell, a worker goes into the cell 
to partake of the royal jelly or queen-food 
left in the cell, after which the cell-cover 
flies back or is pushed shut by some bee in 
assing, when this worker is a prisoner. 

his has caused many to think that the in- 
mate of the cell was not a queen but a work- 
er; and for this reason, as they had cut all 
cells but the one, they called their colony 
queenless, and sent off for a queen, or wrote 
to some of the bee-papers about the strange 
phenomenon. Occasionally some bee-keep- 
er supposes that the round caps spoken of 
by the correspondent indicate that cells of 
honey are —. uncapped pre tory to 
the carrying of the honey from the outside 
to the center of the hive, as is done in the 
fall of the year when a colony is preparing 
tor winter, and at other times when a scarcity 
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of honey occurs. But this is a mistake, as 
the yy to the honey-cells are gnawed 
off in little — and not in the round 
form spoken of. 


PART OF SWARM RETURNING TO OLD HIVE. 

A swarm came out the fore part of July, clustered, 
and was hived. In the evening, or near sunset, most 
of the bees returned home, leaving about a pint in the 
new hive. These remained six days, when they swarm- 
ed out and clustered on a limb. I found the queen 
with them. What madeso many of the bees leave their 
queen and return to the old hive whence they came? 

This correspondent touches on something 
which ‘rarely if ever finds a place in print, 
notwithstanding it isa most perplexing thing, 
and one that occasionally happens in the 
best-regulated apiary where natural swarm- 
ing is allowed. The general cause is, that a 
few (or perhaps many) strange bees from 
another swarm, or elsewhere, alight with the 
cluster; and, after the swarm is hived, any- 
where from fifteen minutes to six or eight 
hours, some of these strange bees come in 
contact with the queen, and her own bees, 
fearing she will be harmed, ball her, or, in 
other words, cluster around her for safe 
keeping or for some other purpose —just 
what, I never knew. When the queen ofa 
newly hived swarm is thus balled, the ma- 
jority of the bees seem to think that they 

ave lost their queen, and so return to their 
old hive, just as they would go back after 
clustering on a limb for a while in case the 
queen is — back on account of a clipped 
—. ete. owever, in such a case as this 
the bees in the ball, and those immediately 
surrounding it, realize that their mother is 
in the ball, and, therefore, do not return. If 
the apiarist sees that the bees from the hived 
swarm are returning, and tries to stop this 
matter by covering their old hive, they will 
try to go into other hives rather than go 
back to where the balled queen is, which al- 
most always results in a general row, to the 
disgust and perplexity of the one who is try- 
ing to keep them where they belong. 

n my earlier years, when swarming was 
allowed for increase, I had a large ——, 
of swarms killed in this way by their tryin 
to.go into other hives, or else I had to le 
them go back until I learned how to peep 
them where they were, even if they did ball 
theirqueen. At first I hunted out the queen 
by smoking the ball of bees till they released 
her, when she was caged and placed between 
the frames of comb, or hung down from the 
top-bars of the frames where no combs were 
used. In about half of these cases this seem- 
ed to satisfy them, while at other times they 
would ball the sen, oh a did no good. I next 
got the queen as before; but instead of using 
a common cage I made a large flat one to 
reach clear across the frames, when the bees 
could smell and get at her through the wire 
cloth between every two frames in the hive. 
This always satisfied them, so that I had no 
further trouble, except that of hunting out 
the queen and caging her. The next morn- 
ing I could let her loose and remove the . 
and all would be well; for by this time the 
bees would have the same scent, and would 
acknowledge her as their own queen. 
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GENERAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


EXTENSIVE EXTRACTED-HONEY PRO- 
DUCTION. 


knives; More Hon- 








Hot or Cold U: 


ey and Cleaner-extracted Combs when 
the Power Outfits are Used; the Dr. Mil- 
ler Foundation Splints a Success; How 
they Save Foundation and Prevent Comb 
Breakages. 


BY H. E. CROWTHERS. 


You ask for reports as to the desirability 
of hot or cold knives for uncapping. We use 
both at times, owing entirely to the condi- 
tion of the honey. For recently gathered 
honey, extracted directly as taken from the 
hives, we use a cold knife; and for the larger 
share of our honey we prefer it. With ex- 
tra-thick gummy honey, and especially if it 
is not as warm as it should be, a hot knife 
seems to be necessary. With a hot clean 
knife we are always sure to get a clean cut- 
ting edge at the start; and with a draw cut, 
either up or down, it is certain to go further 
than a cold knife would; and the smoothness 
of the job has considerable to do with the 
quality of work the extractor can do and the 

uantity of honey that will be left sticking to 
the combs with honey of this kind. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF LARGE POWER EXTRACT- 
ORS OVER THE SMALL ONES DRIVEN 
BY HAND POWER. 


Right here comes the advantage of having 
a large power-driven extractor, for it is pos- 
sible to get the combs much cleaner of hon- 
ey, with less damage to them, than witha 
smaller machine. e used a two-frame ex- 
tractor at one yard last year, and in extract- 
ing less honey we broke many more combs 
than with the larger machine (extractor of 
six-frame capacity) . 

The large machine was run about 240 rev- 
olutions of the baskets per minute, with a 
one-horse gasoline-engine. The outfitis very 
satisfactory. The can of our machine is two 
inches larger than standard, allowing plenty 
of room to see when the honey-.stops flying 
to the side of the can, and also to provide 
room for the reel’s free motion without strik- 
ing the honey bunched up on the sides of 
the can, as I have often seen it do with the 
regular can, greatly retarding the reel and 
increasing the work of turning in proportion. 

The brakes on those large machines are 
entirely too weak to stand the strain. They 
should be made stronger. Ours gave out be- 
fore we had extracted 15,000 lbs. of honey. 


SPLINTS FOR EXTRACTING-COMBS. 


The use of splints with foundation is a big 
advantage, right at this time, in stiffening 
the combs at their weakest point, which is 
two inches below the top-bar. We used 
some in several different ways last year, and 
will use them on all full sheets this year with 
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two wires and four splints about five inches 
long for Langstroth frames. Of course, the 
main advantage in their use isin the preven- 
tion of sag in the foundation, and the secur- 
ing of worker-cells in the upper part of the 
frame instead of sagged cells that are not fit 
for worker brood-cells. It will py, to use 
splints for the one advantage of stiffening 
the comb for extracting, because they save 
the combs from breakage. 

In our experience last year there was no 
trouble caused by bees —— at the lower 
end of the splints; but I see no use for the 
full-length splint, and the short ones are 
easier and more quickly applied. 

Light brood foundation with splints gives 
a much stronger comb for extracting the first 
time than wired medium brood foundation. 


REMOVING FULL COMBS FROM THE HIVES. 


The best plan for taking extracting-combs 
of honey from the hives that we have tried 
is this: Instead of each operator taking a hive 
by himself and smoking, removing, shaking, 
and brushing, two men working together 
pull out the combs and give them one good 
shake and pass them on to the third man be- 
side the wheelbarrow, who brushes off the 
remaining bees and loads them in extra 
bodies on the barrow. This seems to save 
lots of time, and makes it easier for all. 
There is no time wasted in reaching for the 
ay brush at every comb. 

ile the brusher wheels in the load, the 
next hive~is made ready for business, and 
the brood-nest of the colony last visited put 
in shape. When enough is in fora good run, 
all hands work together inside. 


SECOND-HAND HONEY-CANS. 


About second-hand honey-cans, we have 
bought a great many more than we have us- 
ed or will buy in the future, unless a differ- 
ent brand puts in anappearance. New cans 
are cheaper in the end so far as our experi- 
ence goes. 

There are altogether too many of the old 
cans that will be found unfit, generally from 
rust on the inside, for it takes very little rust 
to spoil a can for honey. 

Parma, Idaho. 


[We regard this as one of the best articles 
we have received this season. Why, it 
fairly scintillates with practical suggestions. 
We have asked our correspondent to send 
us further communications; for with his ex- 
tensive experience and plain and forcible 
way of writing he no doubt could give us 
many a valuable hint. 

As an evidence of the practical make-up 
of the man we should like to draw attention 
to one paragraph regarding his method of 
taking the combs out of the hive and con- 
veying them to the extractor. He has so 
arranged his help as to avoid all false mo- 
tions, to the extent that no time is lost. As 
he well says, when one man works by him- 
self he must bring into play a variety of tools. 
To pick up one and then the other entails a 
loss of time. Now he is using the bee-smo- 
ker, and next a hive-tool, and, later on, feel- 
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ing for his bee-brush.dangling down by his 
side. In this constant changing of tools he 
necessarily wastes time. There should be 
a division of labor by which one man will 
do one class of work and another one anoth- 
er, each provided with the neces tool 
for performing his division of the work. 

Mr. Crowther does not say just how, but 
we imagine that one of them handles the 
smoker and opens the hive; possibly the oth- 
er manipulates the frames with a hive-tool, 
then both are free to shake the combs in the 
hive, or in front of the entrance. The man 
with the wheelbarrow has nothing to do but 
brush the few rt ages bees from the al- 
ready shaken combs and carry them to the 
extracting-house. 

We wish to call attention to this method 
of taking off the combs, because we believe 
that it economizes labor. The late Mr. E. W. 
Alexander | pe a plan somewhat similar; 
but instead of using a wheelbarrow he em- 
ployed a comb-carrier. The uneven, hilly 
character of the ground on which his apiary 
was located made this almost a matter of ne- 
cessity. 

There are a number of other practical sug- 
gestions all through this article, and we 
commend it to the careful reading of every 
one of our extracted-honey producers at 
least.—ED. ] 


«+> <> + 
HONEY VERSUS CANE SUGAR. 
BY MRS. B. R. WINSLOW. 


{At various times we have had calls for a brief and 
yet comprehensive statement on the general subject of 
honey as a food; why it is superior to other sugars, and 
how it can be used in general cookery. The followin 
article is not only accurate as to facts, but is so we 
stated that we suggest that our readers, espec those 
who sell honey, get the same published in their local 
papers. Itis brief and to the point; and almost any 
editor would be glad to publish it if a polite suggestion 
is given from a resident bee-keeper to that effect.—ED.] 


A child’s craving for sweets of some kind 
shows a real need of the system in that di- 
rection; but, unfortunately, the sweets at 
hand and usually given to supply this need 
are not wholesome, and serve no better pur- 
pose than to please the child’staste. In fact, 
the work of changing the cane su into 
grape sugar so that it may be assimilated is 
often too great a tax upon the child’s stom- 
ach, and sickness results. This, however, is 
not the case with honey. The bees have 
fully prepared it for immediate assimilation, 
and it is ready to be taken inte the system 
without taxing stomach or kidneys. Doctors 
frequently order honey for those whose di- 
gestive organs are too weak to convert cane 
Sugar into grape sugar properly. The whole- 
someness of honey, however, is not disputed 
by those who know any thing about the prod- 
uct of the hive. The principal difficulty in 
the way of its substitution for the sweets usu- 
ally craved by children is the apparent lim- 
itation of its use. The child has an inordi- 
nate longing for cakes and candy, and that 
is not always satisfied by bread and honey; 
therefore, to take the place of cane sugar, 
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honey must be prepared in the same man- 
ner as cane sugar. It must be made into 
cakes and candies and other dainties dear to 
the children. The object of this article is to 
supply housekeepers who desire to substi- 
tute honey for cane sugar, in the diet of their 
children, with a few simple recipes, obtain- 
ed from practical experience, for making 
this wholesome sweet into a variety of pleas- 
ing confections. 
few suggestions on the care of honey 

may be of benefit to those who are so situat- 
ed that it is cheaper to buy in quantities. 
The worst place to store honey, or even to 
keep it fora short time, is in the cellar or 
any damp cool place. Honey, when extract- 
ed from the comb, readily absorbs moisture, 
becoming thin, and (intime) sour. The very 
best place to store honey is in the attic, up 
next to the roof, where it is hot. Durin 
cold weather, honey that is kept any lengt 
of time has a tendency to granulate, turning 
to a white, semi-solid nular condition. 
This is called ‘‘candied honey,”’ and it fre- 
= ‘‘candies’’ so solid that it must be 

ug out of the bucket with a knife. Itisa 
simple matter, however, to restore it to its 
former condition. Place it in hot water, 
never over 160°, and let it stay until it has 
liquefied. It may take an hourorit may take 
a whole ef 

In the following recipes quantities are 
given in pints and pounds because the suc- 
cess of honey recipes depends upon the right 
proportion of the ingredients. All cups are 
not the same size, and do not hold the same 
quantity of material, therefore it is best to 
use a standard measure. 

The simplest honey cake is the honey gin- 
ger-snap 

One 


int of honey; ¥ ib. butter; 2 tea- 
spoonfuls ginger. 
PRoil together for a few minutes, and allow 


it to get nearly cool. Add eno 
make a stiff dough, and roll out 
to round cakes and bake quickly. 

Another simple cake is the honey cookey. 
The recipe is given for a quantity be- 
cause they will keep indefinitely, and they 
are nice to have in the house all the time for 
the children to eat between meals. If they 
are wanted in smaller quantities the recipe 
can be reduced a half or even one quarter. 

One pint honey; 1 quart sour milk; 1 tea- 
spoonful soda. 

Mix well together and add sufficient flour 
to make a soft dough. Roll moderately thin 
and cut into round cakes. Bake in a slow 
oven to prevent burning. 

A richer cookey is made by the addition of 
butter and eggs. One pint honey; % pound 
butter; 4 eggs; % pint buttermilk or clabber- 
ed cream; 1 quart flour; 1 teaspoonful soda. 

Mix the honey and the butter and the eggs 
well and add the buttermilk. Sift in the 
flour and soda, and mix well. Mixin enough 
flour in addition to the quart to make a cookey 
dough that will roll out well without sticking; 
cut in round cakes and bake in a slow oven. 

In the line of confections, some sugar must 
be used to make the honey “‘candy;”’ but the 


h flour to 
in; cut in- 
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home-made honey caramel] has the advantage 
of being pure. ‘ 
One pint honey; 1 Ib. sugar; scant gill of 


cream. 

Boil until it makes a soft ball when drop- 
ped into water. Stir in a teaspoonful of va- 
nilla, and pour it into a shallow buttered pan 
to the depth of about half an inch. When 
cool enough to prevent its sticking to the 
knife, cut into inch squares. If chocolate 
caramels are desired, use a tablespoonful of 
melted chocolate instead of the vanilla, stir- 
ring it in just before pouring into the butter- 


ed a. : 

o make honey popcorn balls, boil a pint 
of honey in an iron frying-pan until it is quite 
thick, and then stir in the popped corn. 
When cool, mold into balls. 

As a substitute for tea or coffee for children 
there is nothing better than honey tea—a very 
simple tea made by adding a tablespoonful 
of honey to a cup of hot water. If not sweet 
enough to suit the taste of the child, add 
more honey. 

Washington, D. C. 


a em me” 
BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 
A New Accession to the Ranks. 
BY MISS MABEL VANDERGRIF. 


With a perfect understanding of the heights 
to which have attained, I now take the lib- 
erty, some may call‘it the presumption, of 
introducing myself ‘to the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS asa California bee-keeper. 
Acutely aware of my own 
hasten to confess that 


limitations, I 
1 I know as yet con- 
cerning a bee is that one end gathers, or may 
be expected to gather, honey, while the oth- 


er end stings, or, at least, may be expected 
todo so. Itis now two months since | left 
New York city for the good of my health; and 
it is one month ago since, arriving in Cali- 
fornia, I immediately became an apiarist for 
my financial well being. A rancher, a native 
son, sold me three hives. I was then advis- 
ed to purchase queens. Now, in New York 
city one may select from three brands of eggs 
—strictly fresh, fresh, and just eggs. It now 
appears that the California bee-market is 
stocked with three brands of queens—select- 
ed, tested, and just queens. 

Before being somewhat in the position of 
the donkey that died of starvation between 
two heaps of hay because it could not make 
up its mind from which heap to take its first 
mouthful, I was fortunate enough to meet a 
sagacious (though rather profane) French 
bee-expert. From the latter authority I ac- 
cepted three Italian tested selected queens. 
And this Frenchman, probably on Sis Hop- 
kins’ principle that “it pays nothing to do 
nothing for nothing for nobody,’ accepted 
my $15.00. 

y health has wonderfully improved— 
thanks to the California climate. Green al- 
falfa covers all the bottom lands of this val- 
ley; green sage brush covers all of the sur- 
rounding hills, and I, however green as yet 
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as regards the niceties of apiculture, expect 

speedily to notice an improvement in my fi- 

—— condition—thanks to my California 
ees. 

Hope has been defined as a belief in a fu- 
ture event, and the future event in which | 
have a thorough belief is the advent of tons 
of honey. 

Readers of this publication may expect to 
be made aware very soon of the success of 
Mabel Vandergrif, Bee-keeper. 

Escondido, al. 


[We shall be pleased to hear from our cor- 
respondent again. We hope that her “‘hope’”’ 
will be a reality.—ED. } 


= sibel lace dicta 2 
TRAVEL-STAIN. 


The Crane Honey-board for its Preven- 
tion Means More Uniform Work 
in the Supers. 


BY J. E. CRANE. 


I have just received a letter from Mr. King, 
of Texas (who formerly worked for Mr. Har- 
bison) , showing that the style of honey-board 
which was so nicely illustrated in the Dec. 
15th issue, page 1507, is no new thing, since 
Mr. Harbison used one almost or quite iden- 
tical, some thirty years ago, for an entirely 
different purpose. As I have put on the 
boards rather late, or when the combs were 
ready to seal, their value for the purpose 
Mr. Harbison used them for was not so pro- 
nounced; still I have noticed that, where 
these boards were used, the supers were fill- 
ed more pestectiy, no pee put on soon 
enough. These boards may prove of consid- 
erable value for this purpose. The testimony 
of such a man as Mr. Harbison, as to the bees 
storing as much honey with such boards be- 
low the supers as without, is of value. 

Middlebury, Vt., Jan. 1. 


[The following is the letter of Mr. King re- 
ferred to.—ED. | 


Dear Mr. Crane:—Your article on honey- 
boards, page 1507, Dec. 15, brings to mind 
some of my experience over thirty years ago. 
I was then working for Mr. J. S. Harbison, 
of California, who was operating three or 
four thousand colonies. On all his hives he 
used a honey-board with no openings except 
on each side. Toget tothe sections the bees 
had to pass up between the outside comb 
and the side of the hive. I thought he was 
losing honey by not having easier access to 
the sections; but he insisted not. His object 
in using such a board was not to prevent 
travel-stain, but to get the outside sections 
better finished, and it served that purpose 
perfectly. As you may know, his two-pound 
sections were fastened together with a 
wooden strap, making a solid box of eight 
sections, and it was oo necessary to have 
the end sections well finished. I wonder if 
he was not the real originator of our modern 
section box. If he was not the first to use a 
box with a single comb, I think he was the 
first to give them the name of “section box” 
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—a name quite appropriate to his box, but 
not to the box as now used. A. KING. 
Derby, Texas, Dec. 28. 


<< 
SYMPOSIUM ON ALSIKE CLOVER. 


Does it Cause Poisoning or Scrofula in 
Stock that Eat Largely ofit? Are White- 
nosed Horses More Easily Affected? 


BY W. W. CASE. 


In our issue for June 15, p. 369, one of our Canadian 
correspondents, Mr. J. L. Byer, of Mt. Joy, Ontario, 
Canada, while asserting that he was a champion of al- 
sike clover as a honey-plant, yet regretted to observe 
that, in his locality, it was decidedly objected to for 
pasture for ordinary stock, the claim being made by 
the farmers that it poisoned the animals, causing a 
species of serofula with running sores. He further 
stated that he was forced to admit that he had seen a 
number of such cases, a few of which ended fatally, 
and that in each case the veterinarian diagnosed the 
trouble as “‘alsike poisoning.” ‘“‘It is conceded,” he 
went on to say, that “ white-nosed horses are more 
susceptible to this poisoning than other animals with- 
out this facial mark.” In relation to this, see what W. 
W. Case has to say herewith. ‘ . 

In our footnote we took occasion to say, in reply to 
the article mentioned above, that alsike was grown 
very largely in our locality, and that the farmers were 
so well pleased with it that they were putting in more 
and more of it, substituting alsike in place oi the red 
clover, as the latter seemed difficult to grow in many 
cases, and in some instances the soil seemed to be 
“clover sick;” that we were inclined to believe that 
the farmers in Mr. Byer’s locality had notions that 
lacked actual proof, and we therefore asked to have the 
subject aired, letting the truth hit where it might. 

In response to this the following articles have been 
received in the last few days. Apparently it would 
seem that the stock in the vicinity of Mt. Joy, Ontario, 
Canada, may be poisoned by something else. How- 
ever that may be, the foilowing articles wil! bear care- 
ful reading.—ED.] 

_Ihave read, with interest, J. L. Byer’s ar- 
ticle, page 369, June 15, on alsike clover. 
We introduced alsike clover into this section 
some thirty years ago; and while the clover 
has become thoroughly naturalized, almost 
as much so as the white clover, we have yet 
to learn of ill effects in its use as hay or for- 
age. In fact, we know of no farmers what- 
ever who do not add it to their ordinary red 
clover in seeding, and consider it the most 
valuable part of their hay crop. Compared 
with red clover, which is covered thickly 
with fine pubescence, it is much less dusty, 
and agrees well with ‘‘heavey’”’ horses, and 
is considered valuable for dairy cattle. Here, 
at least, the bitterness is so slight as to be 
scarcely noticeable, in fact, it can scarcely 
be recognized, even when the attention is 
called to it. 

Now, I think friend Byer’s statement, that 
“it is much more injurious to white-nosed 
horses than others,”’ will eventually clear up 
the mystery of its hurtfulness to horses. 
White spots on horses are abnormal, and 
such spots are always found deficient in 
nerve power. Horses ae distinguish 
between wholesome and unwholesome food 
by nose touch. White-nosed horses are 
frequently poisoned by eating poisonous 
plants that a normal-nosed horse at once re- 
jects as unwholesome. It is never safe to 
turn white-nosed horses into fields contain- 
Ing plants of the Saint John’s-wort family, 
as such horses eat it and die, while other 
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horses, through x 0 touch,”’ reject it as 
deadly. Now, I think a competent botanist 
would soon be able to ferret out the cause 
of —- and when he is through, his 
report would relieve alsike from all blame 
in the matter. He would either find a poi- 
sonous weed ubiquitous with the clover, or 

erhaps a parasite that does the mischief. 

hatever the cause, it is quite evident that 
the normal horse rejects it, for any poison 
that will kill a white-nosed horse will kill a 
horse with a nose of any color if he will eat 
it, which he very rarely if ever will do; 
hence if alsike clover will kill a white-nosed 
horse it will also kill any other horse that 
eats it. I will say here that one of the 
horses fed the past year on alsike was a 
‘‘whiteface,’’ and he showed no bad symp- 
toms. 

Quite possibly and P panne alsike-ficlds 
will be found infested with St. John’s-wort 
of some variety, or possibly a member of the 
crotallaria (pulse family), a near relative of 
the clover. Not being acquainted with the 
flora of Ontario, any attempt to name the 
poison, at this distance, would be a mere 

ess; but we have no doubt whatever that 
the alsike will be eventually cleared of all 
suspicion. 

hy not get the Ontario Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation to get the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the Canadian government to take up 
the whole question and-make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject? 

Frenchtown, N. J. 


Ne em me 


ALSIKE CLOVER THE FARMER’S FRIEND 
IN LANCASTER CO., PA. 


Alsike Displacing Red Clover. 
BY ELMER J. WEAVER. 


There must bea great difference, either 
in soil or climate, between Canada and Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., as the experience of farmers 
in Mr. Byer’s vicinity is just the opposite of 


this section. Never have I heard of stock 
being poisoned, either by the hay or pasture . 
of alsike. 

Each season it is winning new friends as 
well as holding all friends of past seasons. 
The farmers, one and all, with a very few 
exceptions, say it makes a quality o hey 
that _ fine-grained, and greatly liked by all 
stock. 

About eight or ten years ago red clover 
formed the principal hay crop of this coun- 
ty. in mixture with timothy. Now nearly 
three-fourths is alsike, as it is almost impos- 
sible to get red clover to make a stand. No 
one seems to have a solution for the trouble 
with red, so more alsike is being sown each 
season. 

Bee-keeping is greatly benefited by the 
change, as we have only a short season of 
fruit-bloom, and what few weeds escape the 
farmer’s cultivators, to depend on besides 
clover, there being no forest trees, neither 
elm, linden, nor any fall flow to depend on, 
as all land is cultivated. An old bee-keepe -, 
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possibly 75 years old, a few days ago said to 
me that if the farmers would stop sowing 
alsike clover he would stop keeping bees, as 
he was never so sure of a crop from red clo- 
ver as from alsike, and when he did have a 
crop it was not as large as now. 

The seed-dealers here are By mp all 
pushing the sale of alsike seed to the exclu- 
sion of red clover. Some farmers are trying 
alfalfa, but are having great difficulty in get- 
ting it established. 

onks, Pa. 
see 


WHITE-NOSED COLTS AFFECTED BY 
ALSIKE. 


BY GRANT MCCORMACK. 


I have had some experience with alsike 
pasture. Four years ago I had 15 acres of 
it, which my horses and cattle ran on at will, 
‘and about the time seed started to form I 
noticed one of my colts had a sore nose. 
I thought nothing of it, and a few days later 
I noticed it was getting worse. A little later 
another colt had the same thing, and still 
another of them got it. These colts were 
each two years old, and they all had ‘‘ blazed 
faces’’ with pink on the nose—pink flesh, I 
mean. I called in a veterinary, and he pre- 
scribed for it, but didn’t know what it was, 
nor did his —— do any good. I cut 
the hay and put it in, as it was over a foot 
high, and the stock still ran on it. Those 
colts got better at once, and in three weeks 
were well, although one was the worst case 
lever saw. The skin peeled off; it became 
raw by its rubbing the nose on fences; even 
its eyes were swelled shut. Another one 
had its feet affected. 

This year I have some more.alsike pasture, 
and the colt that was worst the first time 
had it again. I took her from the pasture, 
and now the sores are healed, 12 days from 
the time the sore started. It seems that the 
only time it is harmful is in the first nay in 
which the seed is. I have put it up for hay, 
and never had any trouble at all. Myeleven 
other horses, which do not have white noses, 
are not affected. This has convinced me 
that alsike pasture affects only horses with 
white noses. 

Pontiac, Ill., June 20. 

(See the article by Mr. Case, p. 42.—ED.] 


~~ - o- om 


AN OPINION FROM A VETERINARY 
SURGEON ON ALSIKE. 


BY J. AIKENHEAD. 


I have been practicing the veterinary pro- 
fession since i874—eighteen years in Ontario, 
and since that in Maryland, and I have nev- 
er seen a case of poisoning from alsike clo- 
ver. I have been called to see many cases 
ene to be the result of poisoning from 
alsike pasture-fields, but have had dozens 
of the same kind of cases on pastures that 
never had alsike clover on them. Now, I 
have had many patients which, when green 
food was cut for them, would eat the alsike 
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clover first, showing they preferred it to 
other kinds of pas. I find from my expe- 
rience that alsike clover makes the best kind 
of pasture for all kinds of stock, and ranks 
next to alfalfa for hay. 

Easton, Md. 


ALSIKE FOR SHEEP. 


We have 50 black-top sheep which were 
fed on alsike clover all of last winter. They 
had bean-pods for a change, but they were 
fed no grain, and the flock has never come 
out in such a healthy condition as this spring. 
They sheared 13 lbs. per head. I put in a 
strong plea for the farmers to raise alsike 
clover, and especially those who have any 
colonies of bees. My bees were seen in the 
barn this spring carrying off the hay for pol- 
len. I think this speaks well for alsike. 

Mason, Mich. W. L. CHENEY. 


[We shall be pleased to have this subject 
discussed still further. Alsike clover is 
spreading with amazing rapidity all over the 

nited States. We have been studying this 
question not a little, and to that end have 
made some long trips with an automobile, 
starting up in the vicinity of Lansing, Mich- 
igan, and going on south through Ohio. We 
have inspected fields and made general in- 
quiries, and we find that the acreage of al- 
sike is being increased enormously, largely 
for two reasons: First, the stock take wall to 
it; second, it is an easy grower as compared 
with ordinary peavine or red clover. In 
some soils, where either of the latter will 
not grow at all, alsike takes hold readily. 

If we may judge by observations made 
some ten years ago in a similar trip over the 
country on a bicycle, we should say that the 
acreage of alsike had been incrtased ten and 
twenty fold. In perhaps 50 per cent of the 
fields we find alsike and timothy mixed; in 
20 per cent red clover and alsike; and in the 
rest, alsike pure and simple. Apparently, 
the best results are secured when it is mixed 
with some other hay. 

The further fact that alsike-clover seed 
commands such a high price goes to show 
that there must be a tremendous demand for 
it, and this demand could hardly be so strong 
if alsike, either as a pure or mixed hay, were 
responsible for the so-called poisoning of the 
stock. 

In the symposium mentioned above, it will 
be noticed that veterinarian Dr. J. Aikenhead 
says he has been practicing the profession 
since 1874, and that during all this time he 
has not seen a case of poisoning from alsike; 
that he had been called to see many cases 
supposed to be alsike poisoning, but that he 
has had dozens of the same kind of cases in 
pastures that have never had alsike clover. 

We feel quite firmly convinced that, when 
all the facts are known, it will be shown that 
this pas is due to some other causes; 
for if in 75 per cent of the localities where 
alsike is grown very largely there is no poi- 
soning reported, that stock thrive on it, it 
would be a natural inference that the trouble 
is gy to a local plant or local condition. 
—LED. 
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SELLING 20,000 POUNDS OF HONEY AT 
THREE CENTS ABOVE THE MARKET 
PRICE. 


BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The first year that my brother and myself 
produced honey in Northern Michigan we 
sold it to bottlers and consumers at 8% cents 
a pound. This was about two cents above 
the market price. The advance was secured 
because the raspberry honey was something 
of a novelty, of superior quality, and was 
extensively advertised. 

The next year a short crop, combined with 
a general upward tendency in the price of 
most commodities, enabled us to sell our 
crop of honey to the same class of customers 
at an advance to 10 cents a pound. 


FINDING THE RIGHT CUSTOMERS THE FIRST 
STEP. 

Last year (1908) there was a fair if ncta 
bountiful crop of honey, and many bottlers 
who really preferred our honey found it im- 
possible to pay 10 cents a pound for it. Hon- 
ey nearly or quite as good could be bought at 
from six to seven cents per pound. e ad- 
vertised our honey at ten cents, but orders 
were few and small; and we were not long 
in deciding that some change must be made. 
Either the price must be lowered or a dif- 
ferent class of customers secured. Once a 
man has tasted the joys of ten cents a pound, 
they are relinquished with reluctance; be- 
sides, we felt sure there were men (actual 
consumers) to whom the honey would be 
cheap at ten cents; but the difficulty was in 
finding such men who would buy in large 
quantities. Heretofore our advertising had 
been confined to the bee-journals; but we 
now decided to venture into a new field, 
such as might be reached by advertising in 
the Saturday Evening Post. When the cost 
is —— $4.00 a line, the story must be ex- 
ceedingly short, and the whole effort was 
aimed at inducing the reader to send fora 
sample of honey. Here is the advertisement 
that cost us nearly $25.00 for one insertion 
in that paper. 





HONEY gathered from the blossoms 
of the wild red raspberry, in North- 
ern Michigan, has a raspberry fla- 
vor; shipped in tin cans, securely 
boxed, at ten cents a pound. Par- 
ticulars and a generous sample by 
mail, ten cents. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 











IMPORTANCE OF THE RIGHT KIND OF ADVER- 
TISING. 

_ Let’s analyze it. First, the word ‘“‘Honey”’ 

is printed in large —_ to catch the eye. 

Next, there is the reference to honey from 


the ‘“‘wild red raspberry of Northern Michi- 


gan.’ Here is something of a novelty, with 
a tinge of romance. ‘Northern Michigan” 
alone calls up a picture of vine-wound thick- 
ets, mossy carpets, and “‘the cedar’s dim 
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cathedral;”’ the ‘‘ wild red raspberry ’”’ gives 
an additional touch to the picture; then to 
have offered honey gathered from_ this 
source, honey with a “raspberry flavor, 
there is conjured up a taste and a longing 
taat can be satisfied only by actually tasting 
the honey. ‘‘A generous sample will be sent 
for only ten cents;’’ but before sending for 
a sample the prospective customer would 
like to know the price and how the honey is 
put up for shipment; and this information is 
given in the advertisement. 

It may seem that undue importance is at- 
tached to this little advertisement, but it 
must be borne in mind that this is the foun- 
dation of the whole scheme. Once a read- 
er’s interest is sufficiently aroused to lead 
him to send ten cents for a sample, the right 
kind of after-management will often lead to 
a sale. 

GETTING PAY FOR SAMPLES. 


By the way, the first two years that we 
were trying to build up a mail-order trade in 
honey we offered to send samples free; but 
this is a great — when things are 
‘“‘free,”” and we probably gave away hun- 
dreds of samples to — who had no in- 
tention whatever of buying. Last year we 
asked ten cents for a sample, which = 
about covers the cost, but offered to allow 
the ten cents to apply on the first order. 
Each sample sent out was accompanied by a 
slip printed like this: 





| 
This slip is good for ten cents 
in payment for honey ordered of 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 





This, too, may seem like a small point; but 
the spirit of fairness and generosity thus be- 
tokened arouses in the prospective customer 
a feeling of friendship, or good will; makes 
him feel like saying, ‘‘That’s the kind of 
man I like to patronize,’’ and it may even be 
the turning-point that brings the order. 


NEW CUSTOMERS MUST BE EDUCATED. 


It must be remembered that the majority 
of the readers of the Saturday Evening Posi, 
the public in general, know very little about 
bees or honey. Outside of the bee-keeping 
ranks, probably not more than one person in 
ten knows about extracted honey—how it is 
secured and how it differs from strained 
honey. To sell to this class to the best ad- 
vantage, all this must be explained in such a 
way as to be readily understood. In shor«, 
the getting of an order from a man of this 
class, one who has sent for a sample, depends 
largely upon the kind of reading-matter that 
accompanies the sample. I wonder if GLEAN- 
INGS could make room for the subject-matter 
of the circular that we sent out—not asa 
model of superior excellence, but as a sug- 

estion for something better ong this line. 
f allowed to do so, we will give the circular 
first, and comment «:>9n it afterward. 
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THE RASPBERRY HONEY OF NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 

Northern Michigan, the 

»» home of the huckleberry and 

» the speckled trout; where the 

wild deer drinks deep from 

little sparkling lakes with 

pebbly beaches; where for- 

ests of magnificent beech and 

maple stretch away for miles 

unbroken; where still lingers 

' some of nature’s wildness— 

here is a region fast becom- 

ing a veritable paradise for 

the bee-keeper. As the lum- 

berman cuts away the grand 

old forests, the wild red rasp- 

» berries spring up in myriads, 

the blossoms of which fur- 

nish bee pasture that is sim- 

ply “YY I The hon- 

ey is thick and heavy, white in color, and has a deli- 

cions flavor all its own—a flavor that smacks of the 
wild raspberry of the woods. yay : 

A brother and myself have five apiaries in this re- 
gion, he devoting his entire time to the business, and 
we are making a specialty of producing the finest ta- 
ble honey that it is possible to obtain. The honey is 
not taken off the hives until it is thoroughly ripened 
and all sealed over, thus securing a product that is 
thick, rich, and delicious — as far superior to ordinary 
honey as ripe fruit is more palatable than green. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


This honey is not sold in the comb, but in the liquid 
ie form — “‘ extract- 

ed honey”’ it is 
called, because it 
is thrown out of 
the comb with a 
machine called a 
honey-extractor, 
herewith shown. 
To those who are 
not bee-keepers 
I would explain 
that large frames 
filled with combs 
of honey are ta- 
ken from thebee- 
hives, the cap- 
pings of wax all 
shaved off with a 
long sharp knife, 
then the uncap- 
ped combs are 
hung in wire- 
cloth baskets that 
are made to re- 
volve quite rap- 
idly inside of a 
~ large tin can. 
r pene Centrifugal force 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR. ——_ pes ey! 

the combs on the outside, next to the walls of the can, 
where it runs down tothe bottom, and is drawn off 
through a faucet. When the combs have been emp- 


HOW PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 


tied orrone side the baskets are reversed, bringing the 
o'er sides out, when the motion is again applied, thus 
leaving the combs entirely empty, to’ be returned to 
the hives,Swhere.they are refilled by the bees. As'the 


bees have no combs to build, they can store more 
honey; hence it can be sold at a lower price. Extract- 
ed honey must not be confounded with the old-fash- 
ioned “strained” honey, in which the combs (bee- 
bread and all) were mashed up, and hung in a muslin 
bag before the fire to drain or “strain.” Extracted 
honey is simply the pure honey thrown out of the 
combs, as has been explained, and is free from impu- 
rities. 

This honey is put up in five-gallon square tin cans 
containing 60 lbs., and boxed, either one or two in a 
case. The two-can cases are iron-bound at the ends, 
and we guarantee all shipments to reach their destina- 
tion in perfect condition. We are often asked if we 
do not furnish smaller packages. Small packages are 
all right for a retail trade near home; but it would cost 
too much in proportion to their value to ship them 
long distances. ight on 25 lbs. would be as much 
as On 200 lbs. Ifa customer does not care for as much 
as 60 lbs., an excellent plan is to get some acquaint- 
ance or friend to join in and take part of it. 

. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 

Reference, Citizens’ Commercial and Savings Bank. 

The foregoing circular was printed upon 
the finest cameo plate paper, of a sepia tint. 

There was some little hesitation as to the 
advisability of using the portrait; but there 
is quite a little satisfaction in seeing what 
kind of looking person you are patronizing. 
It helps to remove that feeling of dealin 
with a stranger, and replaces it with confi- 
dence and a feeling ef acquaintanceship. 


APPEALING TO THE ‘“‘FANCY.”’ 


A picture was given of one of the beautiful 
little lakes of Northern Michigan, of the 
magnificent forests of maple that are made 
to ay place to the raspberries, also of one 
of the apiaries in the northern wilds. These 
illustrations and the accompanying reading- 
matter help to strengthen in the reader’s 
mind the romantic picture that he has al- 
ready formed of Northern Michigan and her 
honey resources. This, too, may seem like 
a small point; but we are all more or less in- 
fluenced in our purchases by what might be 
termed ‘fanciful reasons.’’ Honey from 
the wild red raspberries of Northern Michi- 
gan is quite different from just ordinary 
“honey.” But, friends, it would be possible 
to take clover honey, or basswood, or any 
first-class honey, and by illustration and de- 
scription hold it up to the purchaser in a 
very attractive light. 

en by word and picture the production 
of extracted honey was made clear, and the 
manner of packing it for shipment was treat- 
ed in a similar manner. 

As prices are oy! to fluctuate, they were 
not given in the descriptive circular, but 
printed separately on a small slip, and en- 
closed with the circular. 

There is one more point that it might have 
been well to mention in the circular; but we 
wished to avoid confusing customers at first 
with too many details, and that is the candy- 
ing of honey; but here is what we did: At- 
tached to each package is the following 
sticker: 

In short, every effort was made to please 
customers—not only from a desire to please, 
but that these customers might return year 
after year. 

We had about 20,000 pounds of honey, snd 
at least half of it was sold as the result of 
this.one advertisement, and the proper han- 
dling of the replies that came in response. 
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TAKE NOTICE! This honey will candy, or 
become white and hard, as soon as it be- | 
comes cool, or cool weather begins, and this 
candying is, in fact, the best proof of its puri- 
ty. To restore it to the liquid form, set it in 
hot water (not hotter than you can bear your 
hand in). To overheat or boil the honey 
spoils the flavor. When melted, remove and 
cork or cover again. If sealed up while quite 
hot with a cork dipped in melted wax (or | 
with the inside of the cover waxed), it will 
usually not candy again. When putting the 
bottles in hot water, place them on strips of 
wood to prevent breaking. 





The rest of the honey was sold mostly to old 
customers, who used it largely on their own 
tables; in short, it might be said that we sold 
most of our honey at wholesale to actual con- 
sumers. In other words, we took such a 
course as to find customers who were able 
and willing to buy h-ney in large quantities 
for their own use; in fact, it was noticeable 
that the or- 

: er : c : me 

argely from 

b an k cash- 

iers, superin- 

tendents of 

factories, and 

other men oc- 

cupying po- 

sitions that 

enabled them 

to buy honey 

in large quan- 

tities if they 

so desired. 


SMALLER 
PACKAGES 
NEEDED. 


If a scheme 
does not turn 
out so well as 
expected, it 
may be worth 
while to find 
out why. The 
knowledge 
thus gained 
may be worth 
all that it costs 
to try the 
scheme; so 
we took pains 
to find out 
why men sent 
for samples of 
hon “J and 
then did not 
send in an or- 
der. It was 
as we expect- 
ed. There 
were various 
reasons giv- 
en, but none 
worth men- 
tioning, ex- 
cept that of 
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ty pone is too large a package for the 
trade to which we were catering; or, rather, 
there ought to be smaller packages. It is 
all right to have two sixty-pound cans in a 
case; also one in a case; but there ought to 
be varying sizes of smaller packages with 


prices according to the size—the smaller the 
package, the higher, relatively, the price. 


MORE PROFIT IN A MAIL-ORDER TRADE THAN 
IN SELLING TO JOBBERS. 


Quite a number have written, and several 
at the Detroit convention said, ‘‘ Hutchinson 
may get ten cents for his honey, but when 
he comes t» figure up his cost of advertising 
I doubt if his honey will net him more than 
if he had sold toa jobber at seven cents.” 
All of the cost of advertising, including peri- 
odical, circular, postage, etc., was less than 
$200. A difference of three cents a pound 
on 20,000 pounds amounts to $600. In other 





the size of the 
package. Six 


HARD-MAPLE FORESTS OF NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 
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NO. 1.—A GLIMPSE OF OUR FORMER ISLAND HOME IN SOUTHWEST FLORIDA. 


Besides the explanation given by my good friend Brewer,‘I,want to say that Mr. Shumard’s‘cottage is a little 


to the right, back under the trees. 


The picture gives you an excellent glimpse of the palmettos in the fore- 


ground, then a big live oak that almost covers the house, and on the left one of the beautiful cedars that render 


the island especially attractive. 
are a beautiful tree. 


The cedars are the same that our common leadpencils are made from, and they 
Just back of the house is a large hollow rubber-tree that does not show at all in the pic- 


ture. This rubber-tree is so large that it sometimes contains two or three hens’ nests, and quite a brood of 


chickens have come out of it. 


Still further back, at the left of the picture, is the little cottage that I built. 


It is 


so much covered with tropical foliage that one can hardly get a glimpse of it; but back through the trees there 


is a little white spot that shows the blue waters of the great Gulf of Mexico. 


No wonder they are a happy fami- 


ly, for, like Robinson Crusoe, friend Shumard can almost say,—A. I. R. 
lam monarch of all I owen: my right there is none to dispute; 
e 


From center clear round to 


sea I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 








words, the honey netted us nine cents a 
pound. There is one more point in this con- 
nection that is worthy of consideration; and 
that is, that our selling our honey at ten cents 
helped. at least in a small degree, to hold up 
the price. When some man objected to the 
price that was asked, it was not without its 
effect to say, ‘‘Why, Hutchinson is selling 
his honey right along at ten cents! ”’ 


A NEW FIELD READY FOR THE HARVEST. 


We are satisfied that we have broken into 
a field that, with careful cultivation, will 
= bountiful profits—a mail-order trade in 
honey direct to consumers. If our little ad- 
vertisement of half a dozen lines, inserted 
once in a single publication, led to the sale 
of more than 10,500 pounds of honey at ten 
cents, when put up in sixty-pound packages, 
what couldn’t be done with extensive adver- 
tising and honey put up in packages suitable 
ad this trade? The field is white for the 

Flint, Mich., March 22, 1909. 


THE BEST WAY TO ADVERTISE HONEY. 


BY F. J. ROOT. 


Editor Gleanings:—Is there any profit in 
raising honey? I assume there isorit would 
not be followed. And if there is profit on 
one pound, is there not more profit on two 
pounds, providing that two pounds can be 
sold where one has been heretofore? Is it 
not worth while for the army of bee-keepers 
to use some better method than they have 
done to increase the consumption? Even if 
the increase be only 25 per cent it will be 
— an object. I sincerely believe that, by 
the use of a well-directed plan of campaign, 
the per-capita consumption could be increas- 
ed 50 per cent in a few years. Why! honeyis 
practically unknown in the home of city 
dwellers. They do not fail to have a jar of 
jam, but they do not know the merits of hon- 


y. 
There have been a number of plans made 
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NO. 2.—FRIEND SHUMARD AND HIS DAUGIIEK FLUKENCE IN 1HEIK APIARY ON 1HE MAIN 
LAND NEAR OSPREY. 


By the way, how can one find a happier combination in caring for bees, poultry, or any thing else, than fa- 
ther and daughter? When I was on the island Mr. Shumard and I both tried the grafting business, but mace 
bungling work of it; but after he explained to Florence what was wanted (she was only 17) she fixed a lot of 
queen-cells so that the bees accepted the larve and filled out every one of them. She has lately been teaching 
school, and quite successfully, I am told; but when she found that her father had never been able to get queens 
enough (to supply The A. I. Root Co.) in April, May, and2June she promised this year_to turn in and help.— 


A.I.R 


whereby the public might become better ac- 
quainted with this delicious product; but I 
know of no plan that has got further than 
the suggestion. In this connection I should 
like to name one method that has not been 
taken up by the fraternity; and an experience 
of 25 years in an advertising office confirms 
my faith in it—the use of all trade papers. 
My - would be to have a fund raised that 
would suffice to keep a quarter-page adver- 
tisement in the grocery and food-trade papers 
the year round. In thisspace I would “strike 
from the shoulder ”’ in telling the retail gro- 
cer why he should make special effort to sell 
more honey. An intelligent retailer can ex- 
ert a good deal of influence with a large 
number of heads of families, and he will ex- 
ert this influence if it is to his financial in- 
terest to do so. This advertising matter 
should be written by somebody who knows 
how to talk to retailers. It is a different 
proposition from reaching consumers. There 
are, say, 125,000 retailers in the country who 
are worth going after, and a os part of 
them—in fact, practically all of them—can 
be-reached by trade papers. 

A-fund of $6000, may be less, will pay for a 
good space for a year. In itself this is quite 
an amount; but would it be burdensome to 
bee-keepers per capita? I believe they would 
ere long see an increase in the consumption 


of honey that would fully justify the outlay, 
and they will not willingly give up the plan. 

I wish the readers of GLEANINGS and other 
bee-papers would give this proposition their 
consideration and send in their opinions. | 
may be wane. but other staples owe their 
success very largely to the grocery and xin- 
dred papers, and there is even a beiter 
chance for honey. Millers are advocatin; <n 
advertising — n for flour. They are 
seeing their trade diminishing through the 
use of “‘patent”’ Battle Creek breakfast foods, 
and feel that before long they will have to 
defend a product that has stood the test of 
generations. And to what is the popularity 
of ‘‘patent’’ foods due? almost altogether to 
printers’ ink. 
Summing up, for six thousand dollars a 
year, 125,000 reliable retailers can be reached 
every week! Figure it out. You have « big 
lot of desirable publicity for very little money 
per bee-keeper, and his contribution is not 
asked ‘‘all in a gob.”” He spreads it over 12 
months. Is it worth thinking about? 

New York, N. Y. 


-are- 


see suggestions are worthy of the 
ful consideration of honey-producers. Mr. 
Root has for many years been engaged in 
the advertising field in connection with var'- 
our trade papers in New York, especially the 
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American Grocer, and his experience.would 
naturally lead him to pretty correct conclu- 
jons. 
. It will be noticed that he hasin mind a plan 
not unlike the one proposed by the Honey- 
producers’ League several years ago. It is 
also similar in idea to that of the Pineapple- 
wers’ Association of Hawaii, and the vari- 
ous fruit associations of California.—ED. ] 


>-—_->—— 


SOME GLIMPSES FROM A. IL ROOT’S 
FORMER “ISLAND HOME” IN SOUTH- 
WEST FLORIDA. 


BY M. L. BREWER. 


When old Boreas begins to get in his work 
in earnest, then it is that our thoughts turn 
to a vacation trip—one that will get us below 
the frost-line, where nature has been lavish 
in her handiwork, and old father Time has 
lent a hand to add to the beauties. If you 
have never yn a trip of this kind you 
should begin planning now for the coming 
winter, and, to our mind, there is no better 

lace than the southwest coast of Florida, be- 
ow the Manatee River along ‘‘sunny Sara- 
sota Bay,’’ with her almost endless number 
of keys, where nature has seemingly literal- 
ly tried to cram them with all that will thrive 
in a semi-tropical climate. In such sur- 
roundings we find many winter homes of 
northern people, as well as those who make 
their permanent home there. 

Among the many 
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have the mainland shore territory*now oc- 
cupied for several miles along the bay front 
with their stocks. Mr. Shumard not only 
keeps bees, but he also tries with all his 
— to keep the lamp of Christianity 

urning in his immediate community, and 
now is at the head of a very prosperous Sun- 
day-school where, he lately tells me, the 
people are showing their interest by con- 
tributing well for supplies and an organ, 
that they may have all the best that can be 
had out of it; and may the Lord’s blessing be 
with them in the work. 

March 12, as we were sitting on the upper 
veranda at our rooms in Sarasota, on hes + sd 
out the familiar form of Jesse Shumard was 
seen coming our way, and delivered the 
message that the folks sent to us, to ‘‘come 
home” with him. Even if it was a short no- 
tice for us, we were soon in his gasoline- 
launch speeding down the beautiful bay, and 
enjoying every inch of the ride in the balmy 
evening air. The gloomy shades of night 
found us on the way, but we made port safe- 
ly with our pilot at the wheel, and were soon 
enjoying all the rn that could be lav- 
ished upon us; and, by the way, that was a 
meeting of some former friends we had not 
met belere in thirty-seven years, so there was 
plenty to rehearse. 

After a good night’s rest, all were astir 
early, for work with the bees at that season 
of the year, and in that clime, is pressing. 
The work planned was grafting queen-cells; 





hospitable homes that 
we might mention, the 
one that we will give 
space to to-day is ‘‘Is- 
land Home,’’ where 
genuine old hospitali- 
ty friendship, and 
hristian fellowship 
are what 


a 


greet the 
wayfarer who is fortu- 
nate enough to make 
it his stopping-place. 


One mile across the 
bay from the main land 
itis to be found, and 
is the home of the 
Shumard family, where 
they are seemingly on 
a little continent of 
their own, as they are 
the only ones on that 
key for miles. Mr. 
Shumard is one of the 
progressive bee-keep- 
ers, and has worked at 
it with such success 
and enthusiasm that 
the whole family have 
caught the fever, and 
this spring his sons, 
Jesse and Orville, as 
well as the son-in-law, 
Mr. McAuley, have 
each located an out- 
aplary, so that they 








NO. 3.—HONEY-HOUSE BUILT OVER THE WATER, 
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NO. 4.—THE FISH THAT BRO. SHUMARD CAUGHT IN 1% 


This represents a string of fish that Mr. Shumard caught while sitting on the wharf, 
or, you might almost say, in the dooryard of the island home. 


and while we are unable to give you real 
glimpses of the actual work of grafting we 
are fortunate in that we can give some of the 
glimpses of other parts of the work. The 
out-apiary is more than a mile inland across 
the bay, so picture No. 1 will give you a good 
shore view, as preparation was being made 
for the day’s start—not all for the apiary, but 
to their different ways for the time. Mr. 
Shumard will be noticed with the wheelbar- 
row loaded with empty hives for the lighter, 
to be taken across to the outyard for use in 
swarming-time. Mr. McAuly is in the lighter 
with baby Ruth, and, by the way, she is the 
only baby on the key, and the only one born 
on the key, so far as known. Clara and 
Flossie are in their row-boat ready for school 
as they have to run across to the main lan 

for such privileges, and are both experts 
with oars as well as at swimming. The oth- 
ers are Mrs. Shumard, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 


Brewer, and 
Mrs.McAuley, 
who are just 

oing over to 
the store in 
the larger 
row- boat. 
And, by the 
way, it is not 
best to just 
tell all the 
very pleasant 
things of life 
and leave the 
rest all out, so 
we shall have 
to record the 
mishaps as 
well. 

As the la- 
dies returned 
from the 
store, and 
were making 
a landing at 
the wharf, 
Mrs. Smith, 
not being 
used to boats 
and wharfs, 
and their hab- 
it of some- 
times parting, 
allowed that 
to happen 
while she at- 
tempted to fill 
the space be- 
tween, in 
something 
like four feet 
of water, but 
with no worse 
results than a 
bad scare and 
a thorough 
soaking, and 
was ail right 
after a rest of 
a few hours 
in bed. We have no record of this event, 
but will pass on to where the writer, Mr. 
Shumard, and Miss Florence spent the fore- 
noon with the bees. First some royal jelly 
was taken from the home yard, which can 
be seen in the shore view. 

The outyard is located in an ideal spot a 
mile or more from any habitation, on the 
banks of the creek, and just where it makes 
a short bend, forming a little cape, as it were, 
with steep banks—in fact, where the landing 
is made with the boat the bank is almost per- 
pendicular, and there is a pulley-hoist to lift 
the hives to the shore, and lower the honey 
to the boat to be taken home. At the oppo- 
site side there is a hammock, or marshy 
strip, so it is well protected from roamin 
stock. Iwas sorry that this part of the cree 
could not show in the picture, but it seemed 
impossible. Picture No. 2 is Mr. Shumard 
and daughter Florence, who does his graft 


HOURS. 
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ing for him, as her hands and nerves are 
better adapted to such work than others that 
are unsteady by years of toil. I wish read- 
ers of GLEANINGS could all see this little api- 
ary, located in the pine woods, where the 
saw palmetto is the source of supply,-and 
where Mr. S. harvested over 6000 lbs. last 
year. Just back of them will be observed 
the little palmetto shack where the work is 
all done, away from the prowling bees, and 
where Miss Florence transferred 165 larvz 
to queen-cell cups—a process of which Hu- 
ber was the inventor, as I understand it. 
We had a good forenoon’s work; and while 
Miss Florence was grafting, Mr. S. and the 
writer were removing surplus honey and 
shaking some bees to take home to form nu- 
clei as well as getting proper larve for her 
work. 

By the way, I think that Mr. S. is the best 
located for pure mating of queens of any one 
that I have ever met with, as his own bees 
are all that are on the key, and he can select 
his drones to suit himself; and before queen- 
cells are hatched they are all at the home or 
queen yard, so there is a very small chance 
for mismating. 

At the home, Mr. S. has built a two-story 
honey-house at the end of the wharf, so that 
he can run alongside the house and draw the 
honey, by pulley, to the upper story for stor- 
age, as well as to have it pu | to lower 
the boat to go to market, and he and the 
sons hope to fill it soon to the capacity with 
their own stocks. The lower room is for 

eneral storage. Can any one else report a 
oney-storage over the water? 

Picture No, 3 gives a view of the wharf 
and honey-house. It was ours to sample a 
gallon of that palmetto honey from this apia- 
ry while we were in the South, by the court- 
esy of Bro. S., and it was excellent. 

Vhile I am aware that GLEANINGS devotes 
most of its space to bees, yet it has other 
home interests; and while at ‘‘ Island Home,”’ 
although bees are the principal thought, at 
spare times the sons fish for the markets. 
In the afternoon, after we had returned 
from the outyard we sat on the wharf at the 
honey-house about an hour and a half; and 
picture No. 4 will show what the writer did 
with rod and reel; so you see that fish also 
are handy and plentiful. 

Sunday dawned bright and clear, and after 
noon we all took to the launch and went to 
the Sunday-school. Monday Jesse anor 
us to our quarters after one of the pleasant 
side trips of the season. 

Philo, Illinois. 


Well, friends, I do not know what you 
think about it, but I am a good deal interest- 
ed in that Sunday-school where they have 
just clubbed together and bought an organ; 
and as the same mail that brought the photos 
and letters also brought a letter from our 
good friend Shumard, | will give his letter 
right here.—A. I. R. 

Fr.end Root:—Our bees have not done as well as last 
year, although we have, to date, taken 3000 Ibs., and 


think there is another thousand in sight. We shall all 
be glad to welcome you and Mrs. Root back to our 
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island home next winter, and hope nothing will pre- 
vent your coming. Iam sorry I have had such poor 
success in raising queens; but bees on the island did 
very poorly this spring—too much cold west wind 
——s over the gulf. I think they crossed the bay 
ahead of the wind and could not get back. I have 
thought of trying turkeys on the key, but could not 
get to it this spring. 

_ Our little Sunday-school at our schoolhouse, organ- 
ized two months ago, has an attendance of 40 to 60. 
The young people are taking good interest—bought a 
panne aaa organ, and have $8.00 in the treasury for 
supplies. 


I. T. SHUMARD. 
Osprey, Fla., May 31. 


a ee 


CARPENTRY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


Selecting a Hive, with a Digression on 
Comb and Extracted Honey Production; 
No Economy in Home-made Hives. 


BY F. DUNDAS TODD. 


Let it be distinctly understood at the very 
beginning that I am not mt | anybody to 
male his own hives. I made 25 last summer 
because I had to, and I think I made a fairly 
good job; but after the experience I am not 
enthusiastically in favor of repeating. I kept 
close track of the cost of every detail, and I 
feel I can not start this article better than by 
setting forth at length what I paid for the 
material. My own labor is not charged in 
the bill at all. Asit will be interesting to 
compare the cost with first-class goods of 
factory make I append an estimate compiled 
from a catalog of one of the leading houses; 
and since I made up quite anumber it is only 
fair to quote the catalog quantity prices. 


Cost of material used in | Catalog price for two-sto- 
making a two-story di- cen hive in the 


d 16 frames d 
05 | 2 followers............ “ 


1 super cover......... 115 
ft ese PT CN iniba even d600ccic -0 


Wassivaticessl $1.16 | ES $1.52 


The lumber was procured at the mill, and 
assurance was given that it was well dried; 
but, although it was bought at a season when 
every thing was as dry as a bone, I found 
that it shrunk decidedly in use so that there 
was a decided gap between the two parts of 
the hive in many cases; in fact, I suspect 
some of the bodies may have to be di ed, 
while others will provide a job at planing. 
So the w , when taken into considera- 
tion, will add to the cost of the bodies fit to 
use. 

Later on in the season I had a dozen divi- 
sions cut out by a cabinet-maker from kiln- 
dried spruce as an experiment, so that I 
might learn how this kind of lumber would 
stand our rainy winter season. These cost 
me 35 cts. each; and if I substitute them in 
my first estimate the total cost of the hive 
will be $1.60. Now as a matter of fact a sin- 

le division from the pare costs me in 

ictoria just 35 cts., this including, of course, 
freight and customs = 4 There is simply 
no comparison possible between the quality 
of the goods. 


1 super cover......... . 
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The frames were of the simplest possible 
design, being made of lumber % x % through- 
out; yet even when the lumber was bought 
in 16-foot strips, 1000 lineal feet at a time, 
they cost the same as finely made factory 

oods. Freight and duty added, factory 
rames cost in Victoria a trifle under 3 cts. 

Were I to add the value of my own labor 
in making the hive parts (and for a fair com- 
parison this should be done) I would have 
no hesitation in saying that it emphatically 
does not pay, either from a monetary or bee- 
keeping standpoint, to make one’s hives ex- 
cepting in a case of necessity, such as was 
mine in June, 1908. I will go further, and 
say that cutting out lumber for a hive is not 
a job that the average planing-mill is fitted 
to tackle. My experience emphatically sug- 
gests it is rather within the domain of a cabi- 
netmaker. So far as I can see, the average 
employee in a planing-mill is not a skilled 
workman. He is only an ordinary laborer, 
and does not feel the necessity of accuracy, 
which-is part of the training of such a crafts- 
man as a cabinetmaker. 

After this brief statement of cold facts I 
will —— to tell how I set about making a 
lot of hives so that anybody wishing to ex- 

eriment along that line may do so with the 
east possible trouble. 

Let it be understood I am located on the 
very outposts of civilization, that not one 
hive in my purchase was of standard Lang- 
stroth size, and that, therefore, I had to wor 
out dimensions of oe kind.for myself. In 
addition I had various factors in my own case 
I wanted to consider, and felt it would be 
wise to modify the hive construction accord- 
ingly. I will state some of these factors, as 
they may be of interest to othcrs. 


COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY — WHICH? THE 
POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE QUESTION. 


In the first place, the ratio between the 
price of extracted and comb honey in this 
rom d convinced me the former was more prof- 
itable to produce. I am not going to enlarge 
at length on this perennial problem of the 
bee-keeper as to which form of honey pro- 
duction will pay him better, because, from 
my point of view, the question was practical- 
ly settled in a general way long ago. The 
one pays just as well asthe other. For years 
I have been interested in political economy, 
and have learned that the value of an article 
is determined by the amount of average labor 
necessary for its production. Generally 
speaking, the value and selling price agree. 
Occasionally the operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand will cause a divergence in 
one direction in one place, but there will be 
a compensating divergence somewhere else 
to equalize the first. So, bruadly speaking, 
so far as the question of remuneration is con- 
cerned the average bee-keeper need not lose 
sleep worrying as to which form of honey 

roduction will be the more profitable for 

im. Ina series of years the one will be as 

ood as the other. !f he be far from markets 
1e must consider the risks of transportation, 
which, of course, is more hazardous in the 
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case of comb honey. But outside of such 
considerations the average bee-keeper may 
rest assured that, no matter what the form 
of production, all he will fet for his labor, 
one year with another, will be just what is 
sufficient to maintain him at the standard of 
ae enjoyed by the class of the community 
to which he belongs—that of a fairly skilled 
workman. 

In discussions on this subject in the bee- 
journals, great stress is always laid on the 
necessary amount of bee labor; but political 
economy does not recognize such. It con- 
cerns itself with human labor only. Bee- 
keepers interested in this problem might 
with advantage study the quotation of mar- 
ket prices in the journals, and figure out for 
themselves the ratio between comb and ex- 
tracted honey. It will be found to be con- 
stant within certains limits. On account of 
market conditions here (largely geographi- 
cal, to a smaller extent local), the proportion 
of prices appears to me to be in favor of the 
= of extracted honey, and therefore 

am preparing for that form. 

Ere I leave the subject of remuneration, 
let me point out that the principles stated 
show why there is no fortune to be made in 
bee-keeping. It is practically a one-man 
business, so that it is almost impossible to 
exploit human labor by the wages system. 
A bee-keeper is nota capitalist. “He is a man 
who has paid out a certain sum of money to 
buy himself a steady job. As a matter of 
fact, he is exploited, as the difference be- 
tween the wholesale and retail price of his 
commodity readily shows. 

Next, I have a decided aversion to liftin 
heavy weights, for physical reasons. I ha 
the choice of two systems of working—either 
use a large hive, a /a Dadant, and never lift, 
or adopt the divisible hive with the lighter 
weight to handle—not to exceed 40 lbs. at 
the most. I chose the divisible hive, because, 
if experience ultimately decided against it, 
the divisions would always be available as 


supers. 
Simplicity or very strongly to me, and 


the thought of a perfectly interchangeable 
system of hive-bodies was too alluring to be 
resisted—no need to worry about having on 
hand a ap ed proportion of bodies and su- 
pers; any division can be used for either ac- 
cording to the needs of the moment. My an- 
tipathy to heavy weights would compel a 
shallow super in any case, and so would the 
conditions set forth in the next paragraph. 
The climatic conditions of the Pacific coast, 
at least that part with which I am familiar, 
extending from the Northern California line 
to British Columbia, are peculiar in this, that 
there is always a decided drop in the tem- 
erature after sundown. For instance, in 
edford in the summer a drop of 30 degrees 
occurs between 8 P.M. and 11 P.M., while in 
Victoria it is about 25 degrees. During the 
honey-flowthe night temperature in Southern 
Oregon will be ordinarily from 60 to 70 de- 
grees, while in Victoria it is from 50 to 54 de- 
rees. Bee-keepers do not need to be told 
that right here is a very interesting problem 
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in hive construction and handling, nor will 
they wonder when I assure them that I have 

iven long hours of thought to it, and that I 
+? not feel that I have in any wise arrived 
ata solution. Of one thing Iam convinced 
—it will be wisdom, with such conditions, to 
use a Shallow super in preference to a deep 
one, as it will be so much easier for the bees 
to make and keep it warm. 

The hive of my choice, then, is the divisible 
hive built up by divisions called ‘‘ dovetailed 
supers forextractedhoney.” Itis5 inches 
deep, with Hoffman extracting-frames of 5% 
inches depth. I have adopted the eight- 
frame size. 

As I have already said, the problem of 
night temperature is always with me, so the 
cover-board I adopted was dictated principal- 
ly by this consideration, the idea being to re- 
tain the heat. At present I am using an oil- 
cloth quilt, and above that a super cover on 
which is nailed a strip of %-inch wood all 
round the edge. The cover proper rests on 
this strip, the idea being to have an air-space 
between the two covers and so prevent radi- 
ation. Last of all, the cap form of cover was 
chosen, the side pieces being 134 inches deep, 
so that there would be kept out’the strong 
winds that are common here, especially in 
the winter and spring months, and also wa- 
ter from the rains during the same seasons. 
Frankly, I am not at all satisfied that I have 
done the best possible with the cover prob- 
lem in this climate, and am almost of the 
opinion that it would pay to have a cap that 
will protect the junction of the two divisions. 
I shall probably experiment in 1909 along 
=e line, using side pieces about 8 inches 

eep. 

i the matter of bottom-boards I followed 
Dr. Miller, and so use a 1%-inch rim on three 
sides. The entrance is closed by an entrance- 
block on which two sizes of apertures are 
cut. For feeding I use a tin tray that fits 
snugly in the board, as recommended by Mr. 
Hand in his interesting series of articles. 
Feeding by this system is very expeditious, 
and I certainly prefer it to giving the syrup 
from above. 

To be continued. 


+> = --.> 
EXTRACTED-HONEY PRODUCTION. 


How to Take Care of the Honey as it Runs 
from the Extractor; How to Prevent it 
from Running over on the Floor. 


BY E. D. TOWNSEND. 


Carl H. Hanson, p. 1439, Dec. 1, 1908, tells 
of his method of handling honey from the ex- 
tractor. This article reminded me of our 
honey-house in Charlevoix Co. A frame 
dwellinghouse 18X26 feet was bought. The 
partitions were removed and the ceiling 
raised until the room was about 9 feet high. 
The windows were removed on both sides, 
and 5-ft. shop windows substituted and cov- 
ered with wire screen on the outside. Board 
shutters for each window were made to fit 
on the inside to keep out the storm. The 
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whole interior of the building was covered 
with tarred paper to prevent robber bees 
from getting in. : 

At one end of the building toward the bee- 
yard, a 3-ft. door was placed a little to one 
side of the middle of the end-wall. At one 
side of the door at the front of the buildin 
a space of flooring 4x7 ft. was removed, ont 
the soil dug out to the desired ‘depth. We 
used this pit for handling the honey in a man- 
ner similar to that described by Mr. Hanson, 
only our honey ran from the extractor into a 
strainer-tank with a gate near the bottom. 
From this gate it ran into 60-pound cans, 
which cans, one by one, were set on a Cove- 
you automatic scale that weighed the honey, 
shut off the gate when the can was full, and 
rang an electric bell until some one removed 
- full can and put an empty one in its 
place. 

I bought a se of bees 25 years ago, which 
was fitted up for extracted-honey production. 
Before this I had always run for comb hon- 
ey; and when I bought this yard I worked 
the colonies in the same way that they had 
been worked before for extracted honey by 
another party. During extracting, the hon- 
ey was run from the extractor into tin sap- 
buckets and allowed to stand over night. In 
the morning it was skimmed with a large 
spoon, and then emptied into a 600-pound 
tank which had a gate near the bottom. 
There were two of these tanks. The follow- 
ing morning the honey in the tank was skim- 
med and drawn out into 60-pound cans. The 
buckets were used one season, but at the 
end of this time we concluded that the honey 
had been handled more than nece: . For 
a good many years after that we emptied the 
honey from the pails directly into the large 
tank and allowed it to stand over night, then 
skimmed it and ran it into cans. is saved 
one handling, and we found the honey was 
equal in every respect to that which had 
been handled twice by means of the sap- 
buckets. 

Since that time our honey has been han- 
dled as previously explained, but put into 
the cans as fast as extracted. is does 
away with a good deal of the labor. I agree 
with Mr. Hanson that pails for handling the 
honey from the extractor are not very satis- 
factory; but I presume that four-fifths of the 
extracted honey is still handled in that way. 

The editor says that the trouble with run- 
ning the honey direct into a pail from the ex- 
tractor is that one is likely to forget and let 
it run over and waste. ere is not a bit of 
danger here, Mr. Editor, as I have told in 
GLEANINGS before. Allow the extractor to 
fill with honey until the revolving baskets 
—_ to swim in the honey. Then set the 
pail under the gate, lift the handle of the 


gate and hold it up until the pail is full. With 
e large gates now put on extractors, and 
with warm honey, a pail will fill in about 
one-fourth of a minute. Now empty the pail 


into the tank, leaving it turned upside down 
to drain until the extractor needs emptying 

in. We have been all through the trou- 
bles which follow when the extractor is run 
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with the gate open all the time. It is a poor 
and expensive way simply to close the gate 
when a full pail is exchanged for an empty 
one. The other way is much better. 

Remus, Mich. 

[Keeping the extractor gate closed a part 
of the time, and w ws the same when it is 
desired to draw off the honey, solves the dif- 
ficulty of honey running over and wasting, 

roviding there is a little extra capacity be- 
ow the extractor reel.—ED. ] 
——~—>- = -. 


AND AMERICAN 
WOODS. 


Different Time of Blooming, etc. 


EUROPEAN BASS- 


BY W. J. GREEN, 
of the Ohio Experiment Station. 


Mr. A. I. Root:—I have never seen men- 
tion, in any publication, of the fact that the 
European and American basswoods bloom 
at different times during the season. This, 
it seems to me, is an important matter for 
bee-keepers to consider. The American 
basswood blooms earlier than the European 
by at least ten days. About the time the 
American basswood begins to go out of 
bloom, or a little later, the European com- 


mences, thus extending the season. It 
seems to me that the European is more pro- 
lific in bloom than the American, and I think 
that the tree begins to bloom at an earlier 
age. The European basswood begins to 
bloom at from five to eight _ of age, and, 


being of quite rapid growth, it soon makes 
a tree of considerable size. In appearance 
the ——— basswood is rather more sym- 
metrical than the American, and is somewhat 
yen in habit. It isa handsome tree 
or a lawn, and makes a good tree for a 
windbreak. It is more plentiful in the nur- 
series than the American, but the two are 
usually sold at about the same price. Small 
trees can be bought quite reasonably at any 
of the large nurseries. The basswood to 
which I refer is usually called the small- 
leaved European linden. There are several 
varieties of linden aside from the European 
and American, but I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to note the time of blooming of each. 

It would be quite possible to select a very 
early-blooming American basswood and a 
very late European, thus extending the sea- 
son still more. If bee-keepers would give a 
little attention to this matter they might be 
able to — out the season several days; 
but it would be necessary, when trees of an 
earlier-blooming and later-blooming habit 
were found, to propagate by budding or 
grafting, which is nota difficult process in 
the case of the linden. 

If anybody knows of very early or very 
late blooming of trees of these species the 
Experiment Station would be glad to hear 
from them. The European linden is in full 
bloom now at the Station, and the bees are 
working vigorously on the blossoms. 

Wooster, Ohio, uvuly 5. 


{Many thanks for the above, friend G. 
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We have called attention to the fact before, 
and we have a few European lindens on our 
own grounds. The handsomest basswood- 
tree, however, that I ever came across is one 
we purchased of the Storrs & Harrison Nur- 
sery Co., and is called the “silver-leaf” 
basswood. It has a much darker foliage, and 
the under side of every leaf is of a bright 
silver color. It promises to have a much 
larger bloom than our American basswoods, 
and, like the European, it is quite a little 
later. While our common basswoods are 
now in bloom, July 6, the silver-leaf does 
not look as if it were nearly ready to bloom. 
I think some of our readers can _— 
furnish you information in regard to late- 
gg basswoods; but these will proba- 
bly be found in dense shaded pieces of 
woodland. I have tried growing basswood 
from cuttings; and although they start nice- 
ly without any trouble, I have never been 
able ? Ri a continuous growth from them. 


—A. 
a ee 
SHAKING ENERGY INTO BEES NOT AC- 
CORDING TO NATURE. 


BY WESLEY FOSTER. 


We know it is necessary to the best man- 
agement of bees to know the condition of 
each hive; and the more we can find out 
without opening the hive, the better for the 
bees, and time is saved for us. Nature did 
not intend that the brood-nest of the hive 
should be molested, and the nearer we can 
come to this the better. 

No one can tell how man 
are superseded because of the disturbance 
to the cluster. Many a hive supersedes a 
queen that, to all appearances, is a prolific 
one. May not this be caused by the frequent 
opening of the hive? This is one of the ob- 
jections to the ‘‘shaking-energy”’ scheme, 
that many good queens will be superseded 
and some killed outright. 

The bee-keeper who keeps an eternal vig- 
ilance over the inside conditions of every 
hive will always have plenty to do, and the 
number of colonies he can care for will be 
small. He finds the queenless colony soon 
after it becomes so, caused, no doubt, by his 
last manipulation, and he soon has another 
ae queen introduced; but he has spent a 
ot of time and wasted a lot of the bees’ time 
that could have been put to good advantage. 

This going through the brood-nest every 
few days brings about conditions that make 
it necessary, while the most successful bee- 
men care for larger numbers and work more 
from general and outside conditions, letting 
the bees take their own course and shoulder- 
ing the small loss which is made up by the 
— from the greater number of bees 

andled. 

Thank you, Mr. Steengrafe, for putting 
me right on honey importations, p. , May 
1. The impression given by Thomas’ Week- 
ly Review is misleading, as nothing is said 
about any of the honey being in transit to 


urope. 
Boulder, Col. 


good queens 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 








NO BROOD IN COMBS UNTIL POLLEN WAS SUPPLIED. 


Mr. Root.—Noticing your quotation from a letter 
from H. G. Quirin, in the May ist number of GLEAN- 
INGS, in respect to bees lacking pollen, I'd like to give 
my experience two years ago at Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Some time the last of March or early April (I do not re- 
member the date) I went up to examine my little apiary 
—some 30 or more colonies. I found them all strong 
in bees, and having plenty of honey; but not a cell of 
pollen in the apiary, nor a cell of brood, capped or un- 
capped, nor an egg, could I find. I was greatly puz- 
zled, for it was the first experience of the kind I had ever 
had, and I wrote immediately to Dr. Miller, asking him 
what he thought I’d better do. He replied that as the 
season was so far advanced the bees would be likely to 
obtain natural pollen soon and would come out all 


ght. 

I happened to have several little jars of malted milk 
a dry powder as fine as flour); and as I like to experi- 
ment I dusted this over the top-bars of every hive, and 
within two weeks the middle frames of every hive were 
well filled with brood in all stages of development, 
from the egg to capped brood. Now, whether the malt- 
ed milk was used as pollen, or whether natural pollen 
was obtained in sufficient quantities, I’m not able to 
say. I wonder if any one else ever tried this substitute 
for pollen. 

Query—why this condition of the bees in this apiary? 
There was the usual quantity of pollen in the fall when 
they went into winter quarters. On thinking the mat- 
ter over I concluded that, as they were so strong in 
bees, they had bred up early in February and along in- 
to March, thus using up their stores of pollen before 
the season opened in the spring. This would account 
for the strength of the colonies. WM. M. WHITNEY. 

Evanston, Iil., May 5. 


{Malted milk given direct to the colony as here sug- 
gested has been before given in these columns. While 
it will induce brood-rearing, a cheaper bean meal would 
probably do just as well. Possibly ordinary rye meal 
would answer. If any one else has tried giving ni- 
trogenous food direct to a colony, especially the cheap- 
er pollen substitutes, we should be pleased to have him 
report.—ED. | 


TWO SWARMS COMING OUT AND UNITING; SHUTTING 
UP A REFRACTORY SWARM THAT KEEPS COMING OUT. 


I had a queer thing happen the other day in the way 
of bees swarming. One swarm came out and cluster- 
ed on a fence; another swarm came from No. 1, and 
clustered on a fence-post. I don’t know where the first 
swarm came from (I mean which hive); but the last 
time I saw them coming out I placed hives convenient 
for each swarm, and they both partly went in. The 
first swarm then absconded and went into the air; then 
immediately the second one did the same. They unit- 
ed, and all went back into No.1. Of course one of 
those swarms was foreign to that hive (both being 
prime swarms). Is that an unusual occurrence? If so, 
what was the cause? I immediately gave them anoth- 
er body of frames, full size, hoping to hold them; but 
in two days, out they came again. I hived them all 
right this time, but in three days they came out again 

this time from the new hive), but went back without 

clustering, and are working all right, apparently, now. 
They may be without a queen. I understand all that; 
but why they should unite and go into a hive strange 
toone of them after they had clustered separately I 
don’t understand. JAMES E. FOWLER. 

Newfields, N. H., May 31. 


[During the swarming time one shouid be prepared 
toexpect almost any thing. If two swarms are in the 
air at the same time they are quite apt to unite and go 
together in one cluster or in one hive, especially if the 
queen of one of the swarms is missing. It is not at all 
strange, therefore, that the ‘“‘foreign’’ swarm united 
with one of your own swarms. 

From the cireumstances here related we should in- 
fer that the queen in your own swarm did not, for some 
reason, go forth with the bees, possibly because her 
wags were clipped. Such a swarm would, quite like- 

y, after clustering, go back to its old hive. The other 
Swarm with the queen, or without one, would very 
naturally unite with a swarm that was going into any 
Particular hive, whether it was their own or that of 
Some other. In the meantime, the two lots of bees get 
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the swarming mania, and, no matter how much you 
hived them, they would be likely to come out again 
until they get over their craze. When aswarm acts 
like this we would not fuss with it a second time. We 
would hive the bees, and immediately carry them down 
in a cool dark cellar and keep them there for two or 
three days until they “cooled off.” In the mean time 
they would start drawing out the comb; and if the 
queen began laying they would be almost sure to stay 
contentedly after you put them outside. Sometimes it 
helps a little to give a swarm that persists in coming 
out a frame of unsealed brood; but when they get the 
swarming mania the only thing we know to do is to 
shut them up down cellar until they get over their 
frolic. A swarm that keeps coming out is a good deal 
like an old sitting hen — the more you balk her the 
more she seems determined to carry out her natural 
instincts. Therefore we treat the swarm just as we 
would treat the hen; viz., shut it up.—ED.} 


A NEW WAY OF FASTENING FULL SHEETS OF FOUN- 
DATION IN BROOD-FRAMES, AND AT THE SAME 
TIME PROVIDE WINTER PASSAGES. 


My method of fastening full sheets of foundation in 
brood-frames also provides permanent openings 
through the top-bars of the frames, allowing free com- 
munication to all parts of the hive. No wedge or ex- 
tra saw-cut is needed for holding the foundation, and 
there is no need of a bee-space over the top-bar when 
my plan is followed. 








I bore six %-inch holes through the top-bars, as 
shown in the illustration. These holes should be a 
little nearer the lower edge of the top-bar than the 
upper edge. There should be a saw-cut in the lower 
edge of the top-bar deep enough to extend half way 
through the holes, as shown. Then when the founda- 
tion is slipped into this saw-kerf it may be quickly 
fastened by punching a round piece of wood or metal 
into all of the holes, giving ita twisting motion to 
fold over the edge of that part of the foundation ex- 
tending into the hole. JOSEPH G. HUTT. 

Peoria, Ill. : 


BEE-KEEPING IN MAINE. 


I noticed the request for information in regard to 
Maine bee-keeping, p. 264, May 1. In reply I will say 
that box hives are common in this part of the State. If 
the owners are busy they pay no attention to the bees, 
although an empty box is often inverted over holes 
bored in the top of the brood-box, so that a little sur- 
plus honey is secured. The usual way of getting the 
honey, however, is by sulphuring the colony. 

One farmer, who knows nothing about bees, bought 
a colony two years ago. When a swarm was cast he 
put his box hive down by the cluster and left it there. 
The bees flew away of course. After that a friend 
made him a brood-chamber and a super and cover aft- 
er modern patterns; and the next time a swarm is- 
sued he hived the bees like a veteran, and set the su- 
per on the ground, bottom-board on top of it and the 
brood-chamber above that. Then he cut a hole through 
the tin cover to “ let in air.’”’ 

I have 17 colonies of hybrid bees on closed-end 
frames of Langstroth dimensions. The hive-walls are 
made of two half-inch boards with half an inch of 
packing between. I think a warm hive is necessary in 
this climate. The colonies are put in the cellar about 
the middle of November, although strong colonies 
sometimes go through the winter out of doors. 

Holton, Me. H. L. MERRITT. 
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SHOOK SWARMING EITHER FCR COMB OR EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 


If I understand your pans for the prevention of 
swarming, as given in lesson 8 of your Correspondence 
Course, I am to begin examining my out-apiary at reg- 
ular intervals as soon as the swarming season begins; 
and when I find a colony with eggs or larv in queen- 
cells I am to divide or brush the swarm, otherwise I 
am to leave the colony alone until the next visit. How 
often would you visit an cutyard? Ifa colony with 
two section-supers on is found making preparations to 
swarm wou!d you divide the colony, as taught in les- 
son 8, and cage the queen in the section-supers for 
eight days on the old stand? 

If, in place of the sections, I were using a full-depth 
body, and I intended to run the colony for extracted 
honey, could I set the brood-nest back on top of the 
body on the old stand now, in 14 days using it as an 
extracting-super? The remaining larv# would hatch 
in seven days more, and all cells could be filled with 
honey. E. L. HOFMANN. 

Janesville, Minn., May 31. 


(You have a correct understanding of lesson 8. As 
to how often you should visit an outyard, much will 
depend upon conditions, the season or locality, and 
whether or not the yard is run for comb or extracted 
honey. Ifthe former we would make a visit as often 
as once a week, and oftener if swarming should once 
get started at the yard. 

Suppose a colony has two section-supers on, and it 
was discovered that the bees were building swarming- 
cells, we would move the parent hive off its stand and 
put an empty one in its place. We would then take outa 
frame of brood and the queen and put them in the empty 
hive; the remaining space we would fill out with frames 
of foundation. We would now shake over half the 
bees from the parent hive in front of the new hive on 
the old stand. This new hive should be given the two 
section-supers, after which the parent hive should be 
moved to another location. Should the parent hive 
have much unsealed brood it would be best to examine 
it in a few hours to see whether there were enough 
bees to take care of it; if not, put it in some other hive. 

If, however, you are running this colony (that was 
starting swarming-cells) for extracted honey, and 
swarming-cells were under way, we would still advise 
carrying out the same procedure as outlined above. 
But a colony run for extracted, very possibly and prob- 
ably would not be building swarming-cells, particular- 
ly if you kept ahead of them by giving them plenty of 
emptycomb. During the swarming season, in the case 
of colonies run for extracted honey we would see that 
they were supplied with extra supers of comb, placing 
the empty frames under those partially filled out. If 
you do this, you will have very little trouble from 
swarming. Keep on tiering up in this way until the 
end of the season, even if the hive grows to be four 
and five stories high. The average queen, however, 
will not take care of more than one or two stories in 
addition to the brood-nest; that is to say, she will not 
have a colony strong enough for such expansion of 
the surplus apartment. 

Referring more particularly to the question in your 
last paragraph, we may say that you can carry out the 
plan as there suggested. 

In either the Doolittle or the Alexander book this 
whole question of keeping down swarming and run- 
ning for either comb or extracted honey is fully dis- 
cussed.—ED. | 


THE TIME OF FEEDING MODIFIED BY LOCALITY; BEES 
THAT TEAR DOWN STARTERS AFTER BEING 
SHAKEN FOR FOUL BROOD. 


On page 285, May 1, there is some argument against 
spring feeding for stimulative purposes. I wish you 
would advise me in this regard. Our main honey-flow 
comes between the first of February and the last of 
March; and if our bees do not get into condition for 
this mustard and fruit-bloom we do not realize much 
from them. Of course, we are apt to have some in- 
ferior weather during these months, which the bees 
might be forced to fly in if they were stimulated, how- 
ever. I have one case of ropy brood in my 25 colonies. 
This one appeared last year, and was treated according 
to McEvoy's plan; but, instead of the bees building 
comb, they tore the starter off the frames and apparent- 
ly did nothing; however, I decided to try them, so I 
gave them new frames with full sheets of foundation, 
upon which they went to work, and De Hz! did all 
right until this season, when I noticed, after they fail- 
ed to store any surplus, that they still had the dread 
disease. I immediately gave them the same treatment, 
and find they are doing things just as they did a year 
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» ago—that is, they pull the starter off the frames and 
build no comb and store no honey any place. 
What would you advise in this line? 

The queen arrived as frisky as a lark, and was re- 
leased by the bees. I haven’t looked for further de- 
velopments. 


IS HONEY FROM FOUL-BROODY HIVES FIT FOR HUMAN 
CONSUMPTION? WHAT TO DO WITH SOUR HONEY. 


Is there any reason why honey taken from a foul- 
broody hive should not be eaten? 

About a month ago a friend having two hives of bees 
with which he had grown tired gave them to me. After 
getting them home I found that the super (a cherry- 
box) contained about a gallon of what I supposed to 
be good honey. I took it off and extracted it, put it in 
jars, and left it on a table in the pantry for three or 
four days, When, to my surprise, it had soured and fer- 
mented, forcing its way out of the jar under the cap, 
and is now unfit for any thing. Can you tell me what 
was the matter with it? E. B. STONE. 

Campbell, Cal., May 27. 


{Your locality is peculiar from the fact that the flow 
comes so much earlier than it does in most localities 
in the United States, so directions that are intended 
mainly for the Northern Central States would not, of 
course, apply to a locality like yours. It might be nee- 
essary to feed at any time that would give you a good 
force of bees by the time your harvest comes on. 
Where you are located you do not have the winter 
problem to contend with, and it is this one fact that 
modifies all instructions accordingly. 

We do not understand why vour bees shou!d tear 
down the starters that you gave them to draw out when 
feeding for foul brood. Possibly you left them too 
long without feeding. At the end of 24 hours the bees 
should be fed sugar syrup. This ought to have the ef- 
fect of setting them to work immediately on the draw- 
ing-out of the starters. 

Honey from foul-broody hives would be perfectly 
safe and palatable for human beings; but it must not, 
however, be put back on other hives that are healthy, 
= the infection would be almost sure to be carried 
there. 

We should conclude that the honey you extracted 
must have been partially soured before it was taken 
from the hive. It could hardly turn acid in three or 
four days after extracting. There is not much that you 
can do with it except to convert it into honey vinegar. 
Boiling it will sweeten it somewhat, but not enough to 
take away the acid entirely. It would be unfit to eat, 
and unsafe to give back to the bees. If they will take 
it, however, it can be used for brood-rearing, but you 
must make sure that they consume it all before cold 
weather comes on.—ED. | , 


BOILER-PLATE MATTER TO BOOST THE SALE OF GLU- 
COSE. 


The inclosed clipping is from the Detroit Free Press 
of June 24. It looks as though the glucose people had 
a hand in this, and were trying to get even with us 
bee-keepers for fighting their interests. It is too bad 
that such stories are allowed to circulate. 

Highland, Mich., June 24. R. D. MILLS. 


{The clipping referred to is as follows.—ED. | 


GOOD BEELESS HONEY. 

A French humorist, Alphonse Alais, once maintained crave 
ly that little a i bees could not possibly make honey, 
and that if they been intelligent enough to do so they cer- 
tainly would have been clever enough to keep the product to 
themselves. He concluded, therefore, that honey is made by 
the grocers who sell it, and the pretty fable of the bees was in- 
vented merely to help the sale. 

Unfortunately the French honey-man was telling a good 
deal of truth in the “ skit.” for much that is sold as honey nev- 
er saw a bee-hive. Imitation honeys are usually made on & 
basis of glucose, or uncrystallizable sugar. called sometimes 
in this country “corn syrup.” because it results from the 
treatment of corn starch with sulphuric acid, declares the 
Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. 

Pure glucose, with the addition of an extract skillfully pre 
pared to imitate the flavor of the natura! product, makes & 
very res) ble “honey.” The only way to avoid being 
served with the imitation would appear to be to keep bees. 

We are assured by makers of imitation honey, however, 
that it is really much preferable to the genuine article, which 
is full of impurities of all kinds, such as pollen-grains, bits of 
wax, pieces of dead larve, etc.; whereas the imitation honey 
is chemically pure. Possibly there may etill be some so per- 
verse as to prefer !mpure honey from the hive to the pure and 
pellucid (but beeless) article. 

(We agree with our correspondent that it looks very 
much as if the glucose people were back of this item. 
It has a-certain suggestiveness of “ boiler plate,” an 
the object is, apparently, to boost the sale of glucose, 
or corn syrup, so called. If that is the purpose it is 
high time the neat little scheme were laid bare.—ED.! 
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A HOME-MADE SWARM-CATCHER. 


Iam a heavy man, 63 years old, and I never go up 
trees forswarms. About ten yearsago I madeaswarm- 
eatcher which I have used ever since, and which is 
very satisfactory. I can extend the pole like a fish-rod 
when I wish to reach a swarm high in the air. I have 
reached swarms in this way over 30 feet high. 
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The illustration makes the construction sufficiently 
plain. I will say, however, the hook is placed in the 
loose hole in one end of the pole, so that by extending 
this end of the pole up near the swarm, the hook can 
be easily placed over the limb containing the swarm. 
The pole is then withdrawn, leaving the hook over the 
limb with a light rope leading to the ground. By re- 
versing the pole I can now bring the swarm-catcher 
directly under the cluster, and, by pulling on the rope, 
shake the bees out into it. I use muslin supported by 
the wire, as shown, to make the basket for the bees. 

Stouchsburg, Pa. W. F. POTTEIGER. 


(There ought to be some sort of cover to hold the 
bees in the basket, or they will almost immediately fly 
ot again; otherwise the arrangement is very good.— 


WHAT KIND OF CAR TO SELECT FOR MOVING BEES; 
CATTLE-CAR BETTER THAN BOX CAR. 

I have shipped many carloads of bees, and had trou- 

ble but once, and that was when I shipped them ina 


box car. I think your advice, Mr. Editor, on this ques- 
tion, page 260, May 1, is wrong. For the average ship- 
per the cattle-car is the carto use. A box car is too 
close. I leave the bottom-boards on, but cover the 
tops of the hives with wire cloth, and close the entrances 
tight. If the hives contain brood I remove two empty 
frames from one side and fasten the remaining frames 
so that they can not shake around; then in the corner 
of the top of the hive I fasten an oyster-can in the space 
where the frames were removed, and put a small piece 
of burlap to keep the water from shaking out. The 
last thing I do after loading the hives on the car is to 
fill these cans with water. Ordinarily this amount will 
be sufficient for a two-days’ journey. 
I always load the hives so that the frames are length- 
- Wise of the car. Five ten-frame Langstroth hives may 
be placed in a row across the car, and these rows tier- 
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ed up as high as desired. It is important to brace ev- 
ery thing solidly endwise, and there should be some 
bracing for the crosswise motion also, although this is 
not so bad. Itis necessary to use strips 1x3 between 
the hives when tiering them up. 

_ When I used the box car the honey was about one 
inch deep all over the car floor when the journey was 
over, and I lost twenty of the colonies. Since then I 
have used nothing but a cattle-car. 

Imperial, Cal. J. W. GEORGE. 


(Much will depend on the time of year when a car of 
bees is to be shipped. In most cases, perhaps a cattle- 
car is to be preferred. The scheme of furnishing the 
bees with water is excellent.—ED. 


SWEET CLOVER; CAN IT BE SOWN AMONG CORN WHEN 
CULTIVATING THE LAST TIME? 


Mr. Root:—Replying to your query, June 15, I would 
say I sowed sweet clover and crimson clover in corn 
about July 28 last year. It was not a fair test, as a ter- 
rific storm washed much soil and seed away shortly 
after sowing. The rest sprouted; but drouth prevented 
summer and fall growth. The first heavy frost cut 
down sweet clover; but crimson clover was not hurt, 
and grew somewhat, and stayed green practically all 
winter, but plants were very small. Its several roots 
prevented heaving killing, and it did well this spring. 
Large quantity of sweet clover heaved and died, except 
where roots were over 8 inches. When the tip remain- 
ed in the ground it soon caught up with crimson clo- 
ver in spring. It seemed that seed where pressed into 
soil sprouted best. GENESIS FARM. 

Greencastle, Ind., June 25. . 


HOW TO FIND BLACK QUEENS. 

I wish to amend (or, rather, add to) Mr. Doolittle’s 
method of finding queens. I have been requeening, 
and still have several hundred to find, mostly black. 
Mr. Doolittle’s plans are all good, but these nervous 
blacks will escape the most diligent search. Instead 
of telling his readers to look into the hive on the ex- 
posed side of the next comb he ought to have said, 
‘Take your wife along to look into the hive while you 
look at the comb in hand.”’ It greatly facilitates mat- 
ters. Even then the blacks will sometimes escape. I 
often place an entrance-guard on the entrance of an 
empty hive, remove the combs (bees and all), and 
place the empty hive on the old stand, and shake all 
the bees in front, putting the combs back into their 
places in the new hive. Two or three hours later the 
queen may be found, vainly trying to enter. A whole 
row of hives may be thus treated without making _ 
attempt to find the queen by search. Then go bac 
and find the queens easily. Shaking is now recom- 
mended, any way. 

Velasco, Texas, June 16. R. A. MCKEE. 


BEES IN GRAIN-CARS. 


Near my bees there is a switch where feed is unload- 
ed from the cars for a feed store. Early in the spring, 
before there is natural pollen, when they are unload- 
ing some kinds of feed the bees are so thick in the cars 
they bother the men much, as they fear them. They 
work on the dust on the loading platforms at the store, 
and are thick in the store, so they have to open the 
windows to let them out. I have not heard of their 
stinging any one. E. D. HOWELL. 

New Hampton, N. Y., May 5. 


WIRE-CLOTH SEPARATORS NOT A SUCCESS. 

We went to considerable expense to put wire-cloth 
separators in our supers— mesh about ; inch, with 
standard two-beeway sections, and the seemed to 
think they were new foundation of some sort. While 
in many colonies they were used as such, in others the 
comb was built crosswise and every other way; conse- 
quently we had to cut out our first flow of honey. 

We are green hands in the business, and thought we 
were following instructions of others who had tried it. 

Chipley, Fla., June 16. C. E. PLEAS. 


SPLINTS ALL RIGHT IN UPPER STORIES. 

Referring to Dr. Miller’s Straw, page 330, I have had 
satisfactory results where splinted foundation was 
used in upper stories, but met with failure when 
placed in the brood-nest to be drawn out. 

thens, O. J. C. ATKINSON. 

{Perhaps Dr. Miller can explain why it did not work 

as well in the brood-nest.—ED.]} 
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OUR HOMES 


By A. I. Root. 








In blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and 
as the sand which is upon the seashore.—GEN. 22:17. 


And the Lord brought Abram forth and said, Look 
now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able 
to number them; and he said unto him, So shall thy 
seed be. And he believed in the Lord; and he counted 
it unto him for righteousness.—GEN. 15:5, 6. 


* Backward, turn backward, O Time, in thy flight; 
Make me a child again just for to-night.* 
Yesterday was the 5th of July, although 

we called it the “‘glorious Fourth,’ as the 

4th fell on ae Assembled on the green 
lawn in front of Mr. Calvert's home was all 

Rootville, and some other people who cared 

to come and help us with our balloon ascen- 

sions and fireworks. Rootville is not exclu- 
sive. We are always glad to welcome our 
friends and neighbors, high or low, rich or 

oor, white or black. With the exception of 

r. Calvert and his son Howard, our five 
children and nine grandchildren were there 
in that little group. Yes, I must also except 
the latest arrival at Rootville. I have sever- 
al times quoted old father Langstroth where 
he says there can be no real healthy, normal 
colony of bees without daily accessions of 
hatching brood; and it has been for years 
past a sort of joke among our five children, 
sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, that father 
would be mbling if there were not one 
or more babies somewhere in the camp; and 
it has been my pleasant task in the years 
that have come and gone to have daily inter- 
course with these grandchildren as they 

quietly step into our homes one by one. I 

love little chickens, and some of my keenest 

enjoyments are in getting acquainted with 
them and letting them know that I love them 
and receive them asa great and precious 
gift from the loving Father above. It is not 
only the chickens, dear friends. God knows 

I love humanity in embryo a thousand times 

more than I do chickens. As I w older 

my mind seems turning toward babies and 
the juveniles—not only those that belong to 

Rootville, but the babies and children every- 

where, even away off in ‘‘heathen China,” 

as we used to call it. Perhaps you have 
noticed, and may be many of you have felt 
sorry, that I am | mpm ed losing my interest 
and enthusiasm for high-pressure gardening. 

I confess I have been feeling a little sad 

about it; but it seems as if God has been tell- 

ing me of late that I am getting too far along 
in years to grow crops of any thing or per- 
sonally superintend the growing of crops, or 


even to ‘‘make money” in any other way. 


*I have in times past told you how happy I get in 
humming over some beautiful hymn that seems to me 
like a piece of inspiration. Well, I have never had 
very much of a taste for poetry. It is seldom that I 
strike on something that I can understand and appre- 
ciate; but the lines I have given above have been run- 
ning through my mind for some days past. I have re- 
peated them over and over to my friends as well as to 
myself, and get real happy over them, especially when 
I am looking into the faces of the dear children and 
ee that God has given to Mrs. Root and 
myself. 
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Our business manager, Mr. Calvert, tells me 
that I have earned a right to rest and to take 
a sort of vacation in _ old age; but I hardly 
think that, even if I live to be a hundred 
years old, I shall enjoy any sort of vacation 
that includes sitting still, or even reading 
books and papers. I can enjoy the books 
and papers for a few minutes at a time, 
say half an hour, and then I must be up and 
doing; and I feel proud just now to be up 
and ins for the children. May the Lord 
be praised for the fact that more attention is 
being given just now to the physical and 
mental (and {hope spiritual) welfare of our 
children than ever before. A wonderful 
thing has been done in the way of providing 
better milk for the babies, especially when 
the hot season comes on—better drinking- 
water, not only for the babies, but for every- 
body else. The great State of Ohio has been 
especially active in looking into these things; 
and my heart was made to rejoice just a few 
days ago in noticing by the papers that the 
great city of Cleveland not only insists on 
good milk for the babies, but just now they 
are inaugurating a crusade by sending ex- 

erlaneed toalae? nurses around among the 

abies, especially in the homes of the poor, 
to instruct the mothers how to care for these 
babies so that they will not get sick during 
the hot weather; and if any sick babies are 
found, especially where there is an unsani- 
tary environment, the health department of 
the city is directed to make an investigation. 
Oh what a glorious work this is! Do you not 
agree with me, dear friends, that the babies 
are of more account than chickensand grow- 
ing vegetables, bees, or any thing else? 
Jesus said of them, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.”’ 

Just now Mrs. Root and I have our young- 
est daughter in our own home. She and 
her husband are getting ready to build one 
more home in Rootville; and there is there- 
fore a baby in our home — a girl baby 
seven months old, and this baby and I are 
the greatest offriends. I tell them all around 
the neighborhood that this baby saves up 
her most winning smiles and her cutest ways 
for her grandpa. 

Years ago, as some of our older readers 
may remember, I used to take Blue Eyes on 
my knees when she was just old enough to 
stand a little while on her feet; and as I took 
her by the hand and raised her up I would 
say, ‘‘’ Way up high, papa’s ny ol I think 
I told you, too, that every time her childish 
face shone with enthusiasm, in getting up 
on her feet she gave me a tremendous pull. 
She really was getting that same papa a little 
higher up than he had been, at just about 
that time. He did not get ‘’ way up high, 

erhaps, but that baby’s face was a mi zhty 
over in getting him a /ittle higher up. ell, 
with this present baby, ‘‘ Jean,” that I have 
been telling you about, the phraseology has 
to be changed to ‘‘’ Way up high, grandpa’'s 
baby.”’ 

So it has been, dear reader, ever since 
Ernest came into our home, almost fifty 
years ago. Every new comer has, throug 
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God's grace, I hope, raised your old friend 
A. |. Root a little higher and nearer to God; 
and the same with these grandchildren as 
they have come one by one; and just now 
the whole neighborhood is rejoicing because 
of still another arrival. Huber, the youngest 
of the Root family, on the 20th of June, re- 
ceived into his home a most precious gilt in 
the shape of a girl baby.* — 

Now do not think me egotistical, friends, 
or that Iam imagining great things for the 
Root family. As I understand our texts this 
promise was not only to the patriarch Abram, 
but to all who believe God and try to be as 
obedient as Abram was. One text tells us 
that this promise was, ‘‘because thou hast 
obeyed my voice;’’ and, as I understand it, 
every one who is as faithful and honest and 
true as Abram shall receive a like promise 
and get a like reward. 

While I had these things in mind, some- 
body repeated that beautiful couplet I have 

4 as . . * . u 
put at the head of this talk. The writer of 
it was probably approaching old age; but in 
one sense of the word old father lime can 
never go back. We maygo back in memory 
to childhood, and that would be the only way 
in which we could live our lives over again. 
As I understand it, by obeying God’s*com- 
mand, and having children of our own, and 
devoting our lives to bringing these children 
up in the straight and narrow path, then we 
can look into their innocent little faces and 
get young again by watching and ventas. | 
their growth in all that is good and pure an 
pleasing in God’s sight. I am laughed at 
sometimes because, when strangers come to 
visit us, after I become a little acquainted I 
ask if they are professing Christians; and a 
little while after I ask if they are married 
and have children. Now, how can one take 
a live interest in looking after the babies and 
the children all over the world unless they 
really have children of their own? My 
brother-in-law, ‘‘neighbor H.’’ (as most of 
you know him), wrote an article recently for 
the Cleveland Citizen about getting married. 
It pleased me so much that I want to put an 
extract from it in here: 

Young man, if you love her, and she will trust you, 
get married to-day. Don’t wait for her to buy a new 
hat or fool away a lot of money on a wedding. A home, 
be itever so humble, is the happiest place on earth, 
and you two are all that is animate in the new home. 

Get married, because two can fight life’s fierce bat- 
tle better than either can alone. Get married, because 
God and nature so ordained it, and the history of all 
the ages proves that the theory is correct, and all con- 
ditions show that human nature has not changed. 

\ married man can procure and hold a job better 
than a single man can. Be temperate and economical 
in ail things; and, young man, as you make a pledge 
at the altar to cherish until death, make another pledge, 
in the name of Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Ben 
Frat klin, Geo. Washington, and all of the old patriots 
oi 1776, that you will use your best endeavors to push 


“As Miss Katherine Eva Root is only about three 
weeks old to-day, July 10,I can not say very much 
about her “ accomplishments;” but as her father and 
mother are both very nice-looking young people, as a 
matter of course that baby is already about the hand- 
somest one in the whole wide world. I congratulated 
them on having named her after Miss. Katherine 
Wright, sister of the Wright brothers, who is just now, 
with those brothers, almost the center of attraction 
to the whole world. 
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that immortal principle, that all men have a sacred 
right to life and happiness, into operation in this great 
land of ours. 

To the above I want to add a hearty amen. 
If all the men who hold office in the United 
States had wives and children and grand- 
children growing up around them, I think 
we dou have a better chance to protect 
children than we have now. Consider the 
cigarette business for an illustration. 

By the way, I was called on to address our 
Sunday-school on the subject of cigarettes, 
on Sunday, June 27. That Sunday was set 
apart, as you may know, as anti-cigarette 
Sunday by the 8000 Sunday-schools of Ohio. 
In my talk I said there were 588 cigarette- 
factories in the United States; and it has been 
estimated that 1500 boys begin using —- 
ettes every day in the year, notwithstanding 
nine States have already passed stringent 
laws in regard to selling them yok, my * em 
away. A dozen more are demanding similar 
legislation, Ohio among the number. In my 
talk I said it seemed to me that nine out of 


. ten of our voters here in Ohio would, if they 


had a chance, vote against the cigarette 
traffic; and I feel sure that four out of five 
voters. especially if they would talk over the 
matter with their wives, would vote against 
cigarettes. In other words, if we could have 
‘**local option’’ on cigarettes, as we have it 
with saloons, Ohio would ‘“‘go dry”’ with a 
mightyrush. And then I asked how it comes 
about that we fail again and again in keep- 
ing these terrible things away from _ our 
children. It is like the beer and liquor busi- 
ness. The millionaire brewers and cigarette 
manufacturers have, with their money, suc- 
— in getting corrupt and bad men into 
office. 

I closed my talk by saying, ‘‘ May God help 
us in our fight against the powers of dark- 
ness.’”” A young friend of mine who was 
present, and heard my talk, wrote me a let- 
ter a day or so afterward; and, although I 
am not a politician, | take pleasure in pre- 
senting this letter to the fathers and mothers 
of our land. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION. 


Dear Mr. Root:—Your answer to the question as to 
why the cigarette traffic goes on in Ohio in opposition, 
as we believe, to the will of a large majority of the 
voters, does not satisfy me. I believe it to be only 
partly true, if true at all, that the money of the tobacco 
men blocks the anti-cigarette reform in Ohio. Your 
answer, the answer of many to this and to similar 
great questions, ignores the possibility of direct law- 
making by these same voters. In season and out of 
season, wherever and whenever I can rightfully pro- 
test against ignoring this magnificent fact that the 
great hope of all reforms like this anti-cigarette law is 
in the system of direct law-making, or direct legislation 
by the people, I feel bound to do so. If I succeed only 
in keeping my conscience clear, it will pay me. Sol 
do emphatically but respectfully protest against charg- 
ing the delay or defeat of any legislative reform in this 
republic (at least in any State like ours) to the power 
of the money of any corporation. I believe with all 
my heart in majority rule by reasonable methods. 
The initiative, the referendum, and the recall, are 
most reasonable. Switzerland and several States of 
our Union have demonstrated this statement beyond 
any reasonable doubt. 

May I take a very little more of your time, Mr. Root, 
to show the position of us who advocate direct legisla- 
tion? You have a great opportunity to tell this great 
open secret of political reform in all free nations. “I 
have but a little opportunity; but I must not miss what 
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is before me. You have been willing to listen to all 
honest suggestions for helping to overthrow wrong, 
and for setting up the good; so I venture this simple 
message. You believe in depending onthe popular- 
vote plan (practically direct legistation), or local op- 
tion, for fighting down the liquor-traffic. Why not 
depend on it for banishing cigarets, tobacco, the social 
evil, gambling, and the merciless business monopolies 
that are grinding to-day the face of the poor? Prof. 
Frank Parsons, a good authority, says in his book, 
“The City for the People,” “Direct legislation will 
open the door to all other reforms as fast as the people 
desire them.” “It will compel the people to think and 
act.” “It will develop the people’s interest in public 
affairs.” Besides, as he points out, this reform is 
necessary to reai self-government and to justice—and 
many other strong reasons are stated. I have often 
longed to see you show an appreciation of the un- 
measured possibilities for good in this reform of re- 
forms. To-day, in the Sunday-school, when you so 
calmly ignored it I was stirred up to make known to 
you, in some way, my sentiments. 

Thanking you sincerely for your hearty support to 
many reforms that help us all, and hoping you will 
consider this humble appeal, I remain 

Even if such matters could be decided or delayed by 
money only, your answer would be wrong, it seems to 
me; for the people are richer than any corporation. . 

Medina, Ohio, June 28. O. K. HEWES. 


I like that concluding sentence, ‘‘the peo- 

le are richer than any corporation;”’ and, if 
rf correct, the whole wide world is grow- 
ing toward direct legislation. Just now 
great crops of wheat are being harvested in 
our locality, and perhaps in many others. 
If the farmers receive the prices quoted in 
our daily papers for wheat they are some- 
what excusable for getting excited; and I al- 
ways pe in seeing those who till the soil 
get good prices for their products, even if it 


should be.a little hard on those who have to 
buy their daily bread. Just now is the time 
for making a short cut in the way of leaving 
out the middleman entirely, and letting the 


producer meet the consumer. Let the two 
get acquainted. In our own home we pro- 
uce our own eags and we also produce the 
excellent dry old corn that I feed to our 
hens. So you see no middleman has any 
thing to do with it. Brother Hutchinson 
tells us in this issue how a man who pro- 
aaces honey can get acquainted with the 
consumer, and get straight 10 cts. per Ib. in- 
stead of 7 cts. Perhaps this is not direct 
——s. but it is direct finance. 
ere is another pleasant feature about 
varrying your product direct to the consum- 
er. You establish friendly relations and 
make pleasant acquaintances. This morn- 
ing the man who brings us our weekly sup- 
ply of butter took his little girl along: and 
rs. Root remarked how much the girl look- 
ed like her mother, for she and her mother 
used to be close neighbors fifty years ago. 
Now, it is not possible for the farmer to 
market all his products in this way, perhaps, 
but we can go a great way toward it. the 
Rural New-Yorker has been figuring up to 
see what per cent of the prices the farmer 
receives for his produce that is sold in the 
city markets. I believe they decided that 
the producer got only about 40 cts. out of a 
dollar the stuff sold for. The other 60 cts. 
went to the middleman, the express com- 
ies, and railway companies. Of course 
it is some work to peddle out your fruit and 
eggs and grain; but if by so doing you can 
get 75 cts. or a dollar for what otherwise 
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ee » less than half that amount, would it 
not be a profitable way of doing? When 
we come to fixing up matters like the exist- 
ence of the saloon in a friendly way, letting 
the majority rule, we find that local option is 
direct episiation and nothing else. Another 
thing, if the producer and consumer get 
well enough acquainted so they can pull to- 

ether, all in one direction, there would not 

e very much chance for millionaire specu- 
lators, and we shall have but little use for 
them either. May God help us in this sort 
of direct legislation, for it certainly will help 
us on the way to righteousness, and Ciod 
will bless us as a people as he did old fat’.er 
Abram and his descendants. 


POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT 


By A. I. Root. 








FIRELESS BROODERS, AND BROODERS THAT 

ARE NOT FIRELESS. . 
_ On p. 384 for June Ist issue, I said, “‘I am 
inclined to think the chickens sometimes hov- 
er around the hot-water pipes when they do 
not need the heat.”’* In the footnote Mr. R. 
R. Root says, ‘‘ A healthy chicken will never 
stay in the brooder — daytime un- 
less it needs warmth.”’ fell, this may be 
true; but, unfortunately, we do not always 
have all healthy chicks. During the fore 
part of June, this year, it rained almost ev- 
ery day. We took some chickens out of the 
incubator about the first of the month. They 
are out on the grassy lawn, but they must 
either be kept in until the dew is off, and 
driven in before every shower, or else have 
some heat in the brooder to dry them off 
when wet or damp. They soon learned to 
go out in the wet grass, between showers 
or a while, but they soon hustled back to 
the hot-water pipes. I at first thought this 
was a wonderful illustration of the value of 
the Root brooder, even in the month of June; 
but after about ten days, when it still kept 
rainy, I began to feel the chickens were not 
doing as well as they ought to do, as they 
kept spending a great part of the time in 
hugging the hot Pipes, even when the weath- 
er was warm and the grass dry. About this 
time I came across the following, which I clip 
from Poultry for June: 

I will not go back to the artificial heating of brood- 
ers, as I know it is more or less detrimental to our fu- 
ture stock. Since we have used the lampless brooder 
we are not troubled with chicks pasting up behind as 
we formerly were. We seldom have any dwarfs or 
weakly cockerels or pullets. Chicks raised this way 
seem more hardy and vigorous. The time, labor, and 
expense it takes to run a lamp is quite an item in the 
course of 'he breeding season. 

The first thing in the morning the chicks are let out 
of the brooder, given water and feed in their litter of 
hay chaff, and that’s the end of it until noon, then they 
are cared for again and again just before time to zet 








*Just now I find in the Poultry Advocate the following, 
written by a woman: 

We have always believed that one of the greatest mistakes 
made with the raising of chicks was that of too much heat. 
which made them weak, but which was hard to overcome with 
the use of the brooder. 
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them into the brooder for the night. They are se easi- 
ly taken care of we hardly know we are raising them. 

By the lampless method I find they feather out more 
evenly, and their wing feathers grow slower and do 
not hang down as I have had them do on chicks raised 
by artificial heat. Many times we have had to clip the 
wings of chicks to keep them from dying. We have 
no more weak-legged chicks to bother with either. 

Ilike this fireless brooding better than any I have 
yet tried; but it seems the people here are afraid to try 
it. I should like very much to give the plans for mak- 
ing this brooder, but I am afraid I would not be allow- 
ed to do so, as it is not original with me. 


The above describes the trouble exactly. 
A good many of the chickens were getting 
“pasted up behind,’’ and some of them went 
around with their wing feathers dragging 
on the ground. When wet and cold the heat 
is all right; but they were getting into the 
habit, as human beings (as well as chickens) 
sometimes do, of sitting around the fire in- 
stead of taking the amount of exercise we all 
need for health. In this Root brooder that I 
use, the hot-water pipes and boiler can read- 
ily be lifted out. 1 took out the heating-ap- 
paratusand putitaway. Then I sewed some 
cotton batting on the under side of the wire- 
cloth frame that covers the top of the brood- 
er.* This made a very good hover by raising 
the floor so the chickens could not pile up 
one on top of the other. The first night they 
seemed a little uneasy and put out, because 
they had no hot pipe to cluster against; but 
the manifest improvement in health was no- 
ticeable right away, and I am inclined to 
agree entirely with the writer of the article 
Ihave quoted. I should be ~ to give his 
full address, but I do not find it in Poultry. 

The following, which I clip from the Poul- 
try Tribune, tells how to make a brooder that 
gives all the heat that may be thought neces- 
sary early in the season, or when the chickens 
are very young, and that can be very quickly 
converted into a fireless brooder. 


A “JUG” BROODER. 


When the chicks are ready to be taken out of the in- 
cubators we put them in brooders of our own construc- 
tion, of which we have a number. These are what is 
known as the “jug” brooder. They are made very 
simple: First we take a drygoods-box about three feet 
long and about the same width, and about two feet 
high, with a slanting roof of about two inches to the 
foot, covered with prepared ready roofing, with an 
inch hole through the top for ventilation, and seven 
holes just under the roof in the front. About twelve 
inches from the bottom we put a deck ora platform, on 
which we put the chicks—about fifty—for we think that 
that is enough for one brooder. Now, in the center of 
the platform we cut a hole large enough for a gallon 
jug to stand in, then we take a piece of galvanized iron, 
12x 12, with a hole four inches in diameter. This is 
nailed to the under side of the platform, under the hole. 
On this rests the jug. We fill the jug two-thirds full of 
hot water placing in the top a cork with a hole through 
itso as to let out all steam that might accumulate in 
the jug. In the front of this brooder, above the plat- 
form, is a glass, 9x12, for light. At one ~*"> of this 
glass is a small hole, about 6x4, with a slide door to 
let the chicks down into the yard, which I will after- 
ward explain. Under the jug stands a lamp to keep 
the water in the jug warm. This lamp is four inches 
high, from the bottom to the edge of the chimney. The 
chimney is five inches high, leaving a space of three 
inches to the jug. 


* After a day’s use, the chickens were tearing out the 
batting over them so much that I pushed the frame, 
batting and all, into a clean, porous, burlap saek, the 
burlap being loose enough to drop. down some over 
their backs, and since then they are doing finely. The 
chicks set around with their heads close to the abun- 
dant ventilators, and altogether it makes one of the 
best fireless brooders. 
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In the back of the brooder, under the platform is a 
door just large enough to slip the lamp through. In 
this door is a small hole, so that we can see the flame 
without opening the door. If we wish to, we can take 
out the platform (after the chicks are large enough to 
get along without the heat) and let them in on fhe bot- 
tom floor; then they can run out and in through the 
small door at the back. It is well, also, to put three or 
four one-inch holes under the platform for ventilation, 
for the lamp. All the cost of making this jug brooder 
is the roofing, the box, and alittle work, which is very 
cheap on a rainy day. 


The idea of a brooder kept warm by means 
of a jug of hot water is, of course, very old; 
but the plan given above, of keeping the wa- 
ter in the jug hot by means of a lamp, is new 
to me, an feel sure it will be very much 


less trouble than having to fill up the jug 
whenever the water gets cold. 


SORTING OUT LAYING HENS FROM THOSE THAT 
DO NOT LAY. 


How much would you give, my poultr 
friends, for a device that would automatical- 
ly put all the hens in one pen that lay an egg 
each during the day, and leave all the rest 
out that do not lay? I have succeeded in do- 
ing that very thing; in fact, out of my flock 
of forty Leghorns, sixteen separated them- 
selves over into a yard of their own, and 
showed me sixteen eggs in the nests. In 
the first place, I divided off my acre of or- 
chard into two parts. I have explained be- 
fore that my hens have a great preference 
for laying upstairs in the two Philo poultry- 
houses. ell, a advantage of their 
— inclination to lay in the same place 
they have been laying in right along, I man- 
aged to make a success of my device the 
very first trial. The arrangement not only 
sorts out the hens that lay the eges, but it 
secures a better and surer fertilization of the 
eggs. We have twomales for the forty hens. 

e best one was put into this new yard. 
The trap (or ‘‘bee-escape for chickens’’), 
such as we have been talking about, was put 
right near where the laying ens go upstairs. 
At first they looked at this little gate curious- 
ly; but as fast as the disposition to lay came 
over them they finally marched through one 
after another. After the egg was laid, this 
trap prevented them from going out at the 
same place they came in at; so they turned 
and went into the new yard, where a choice 
male was waiting for them. 

I do not want to have you understand that 
I get only sixteen eggs daily from forty hens; 
for about half a dozen more had.nests in the 
large a These I did not get. 
But, of course, I can easily manage to run 
these into that new yard in the same way; 
and I want to tell you it is quite interesting 
to me when night comes to see which hens 
are furnishing the eggs. I was particularly 
pleased to see they were all big solid hens 
in good flesh. The ones that did not lay were 
those that had begun to moult. Then there 
were others that were thin and spare, and 
not in fine condition. 

I believe I have invented a cheaper gate 
to let fowls go through one way, but not 
come back, than has ever been suggested. 
Of course it will be ail right for any kind of 
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trap nest, and the whole thing can be man- 
ufactured in quantities for five or ten cents. 
I will “ to give a picture of it, in our next 
issue. If any of you get in a hurry to see 
my ‘‘new invention,’’ just tell me so on a 
postal and I will give you an advance proof 
of the device. 

HOW TO TELL WHETHER THE EGGS ARE GOING 

TO HATCH. 

In case of delayed incubation. either by 
hens or incubator, it would often be exceed- 
ingly convenient to tell whether or not there 
is life in the eggs without breaking them. 
This can be done very easily with our egg- 
tester described on page 384, June 15. To. 
day, July 12, I had two duck eggs that had 
been under different hens for 29 days; but 
as the egg-tester showed me both ducks 
kicking about quite lively I took courage. 
The delayed hatching was caused by hens 
that neglected their business.* 





HIGH-PRESSURE 
GARDENING 


I. Roor 


. WRINKLE. 

We clip the following article from the 

Michigan Farmer for June 26: 
GROWING BUCKWHEAT FOR HONEY. 

In most clover and basswood sections there is little 
for the bees to gatherafter these cease to yield. Where 
asters, goldenrods, and “stick-tights”’ abound, the 
flow from them commences along the latter part of 
August. There are many locations where there is 
practically nothing to gather, unless it is honey-dew, 
and I don’t hanker after that kind of honey after the 
cessation of the white-clover and basswood flow. If 
this long honey dearth can, in a measure, be reduced 
it is a great thing for the bees and theirkeeper. Enough 
to live on may be gathered, or even sufficient for win- 
ter stores. 

It has not yet been found to pay to provide artificial 
bee pasturage unless it yields other profits. Plants 
that will do this are clover, buckwheat, alfalfa, and 
others. 

The one of these best suited to fill the honey dearth 
after basswood is buckwheat. Itisa profitable crop to 
grow, even if its honey-yielding qualities are not con- 
sidered, as its cultivation by non-bee-keeping farmers 
testifies. 

As shown by statistics, buckwheat is one of the crops 
the area of which is decreasing. But the price per 
bushel remains very steady. In this State, as well as 
in Michigan, considerable light sandy land ‘is being 
farmed. Here rye is one of the main crops for such 
soil. Buckwheat grows about as well, and the yields 
per acre are larger, and, I think, for a series of years, 
the price per bushel is as high if not higher. And I 
find that buckwheat is better fitted to practice green 
manuring wih. 

I have given some reasons for having buckwheat in 
the crop rotation, and will say something of its culti- 
vation. It works nicely in rotation with rye. Let us 
say a rye crop has been taken from a certain field. If 
the soil is light (the kind that is used for buckwheat- 
growing here), I sow right among the stubble without 
plowing. If the rye is sown early enough, some rape 
and turnip seed can be mixed with it. The reason for 
this will be explained later. I like tosow as soon after 
the field is as clear as possible. The rye will grow 
more, and furnish more fall pasturage. Yes,I pasture 
stock on it during October. It helps the milk-flow and 
saves hay. To increase the amount of green feed is 
one reason why some rape seed is mixed with the rye. 

The following spring sheep can be pastured on the 


*Mrs. Root suggested, when I was telling the family 
about it, that I had actually succeeded in discovering 
a way of “counting my chickens before they were 
hatched.” (‘The two ducks are now, July 13, hatched. 
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rye, but don't overdo the matter. When the rye com- 
mences to head out is the right time to plow it under, 
Don’t wait until time to sow the buckwheat before 
plowing. Buckwheat does better on a settled seed-bed, 
If the rye is turned under at least two weeks before 
ready to sow the buckwheat, the soil will compact nice- 
ly if worked. Three pecks per acre is used broadcast: 
ga less if drilled. I rather think drilling is prefer. 
able. 

Now I will tell why some rape and turnip seed is to 
be mixed with the rye. Both plants, when in bloom, 
are eagerly visited by the bees. They come into bloom 
the last of May or the first of June, according to the 
season. At this time the fruit-tree bloom is about over, 
and there are few other flowers for the bees to work 
on until white clover opens. 

The buckwheat can be cut with a self-binder. The 
soil will be in a loose pliable condition, and | don't 
think any thing can be gained by plowing it. If you 
have a dise harrow, work over the buckwheat stubble. 
Then broadcast or drill in rye. The rye is to be har- 
vested the following season. It can, of course, be 
turned under and buckwheat grown again. 

In from six to eight weeks after sowing, the buck- 
wheat will commence to bloom. As the honey is dark- 
colored, the crop must be sown late enough so the 
white honey may not be discolored. Any way, as soon 
as bees begin to work on buckwheat all white honey 
should be removed to prevent its discoloration. 

If any buckwheat honey is stored in the sections, try 
to sell it direct to consumers. Owing to the belief that 
all dark-colored honeys are inferior in quality, it does 
not sell well to retailers. Good well-ripened buckwheat 
honey, however, has a smack of its own, and a taste is 
easily acquired for it. 

Seedsmen have lauded to the skies the New Japanese 
buckwheat. This variety is really inferior to the Sil- 
verhull, both as to yield of grain and honey. It is now 
less grown than formerly. Silverhull is the variety to 
grow. Millers, too, prefer it to the Japanese, as it is 
said to make more flour per given quantity of kernels. 

Buckwheat is sometimes sown in corn at the last 
cultivation. This gives the bees something to work 
on. I don’t like it, though, for, as some of the seed ri- 
pens, a volunteer crop will come up among the spring- 
sown grain. Such plants bloom while the be: 
working on white clover: and if this buckwheat 
visited the honey wiil have an amber tinge. | 
not sell so readily then. F. A. STROHSCHEIN. 

If l understand the writer of the above 
article he has struck on a plan by which the 
bee-keeper can get two valuable crops for 
honey; and not only that, he can* keep on 
growing buckwheat continuously year after 
year—at least fora time. We have been in 
the habit for years of sowing rye after dig- 
ging our potatoes, or taking off some other 
crop, and turning the rye under the follow- 
ing spring just before it begins to head out; 
but it never occurred to me before that! 
could get two pr crops by sowing turnip 
and rape seed with the rye. I know they 
will both winter over in our locality, and 
furnish valuable blossoms for the bees, be- 
cause I have done so repeatedly, but never 
in connection with rye. The Rural New- 
Yorker has for years past recommended 
cowhorn turnips just to get a valuable crop 
to turn under in the spring, but the bee- 
keeper not only has the rape and turnip to 
turn under, but he can get —_ a yield of 
honey when there is but little else for the 
bees to work on. Turnips and rape are also 
valuable for feed; but if we run for feed we 
can not well have honey. I hope a number 
of our bee-keepers will test this idea, and 
report. If the frost holds off in the fall, 
good crops of buckwheat can be secured. 
even if sown as late as Aug. 1 or later: an 
if the frost should ruin your chance of get 
ting seed, the valuable blossoms for honey, 
and the buckwheat to turn under for suc- 
ceeding crops, will be worth all it costs 





